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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co) ~ Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


City of Boston.--- Girls’ High School. 
FEMALE TEACHERS WANTED. 


Two assistants are to be appointed in the Girls’ High 
School, — one for teaching Latin, the other for teaching 
French and German :—both being qualified also to teach 
English. Candidates are requested to apply dy /etter to the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Girls’ High School, in 
care of the undersigned, at the City Hall, on or before No- 
vember 15th. BARNARD CAPEN, 

44a Secretary af the School Committee. 


EASY CHAIRS 
ODD SOFAS 


As low as can be obtained in Boston, and I will warrant them 
to be strictly 


FIRST-CLASS, 


Keeping no old shop-worn stock in the place. Also a large 
and selected stock of 


Upholstery Coods, 


By the Yard, at Wholesale Prices. 


S. F. SOMERS, 


Opposite Adams House, 


43 ¢ 544 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


Howard's California Calculator 


Price 50 Cents. 


The Newest, Quickest, and Most Complete Instruc- 
tor for all who desire to be Quick at Figures. 


Wonderful and Startling 


Discoveries have recently been made, simplifying and short- 
ening all the operations of numbers, so as to make RAPID 
RECKONING easy to all,— so easy that a child, without 
any other instructor, can learn any rule in a few minutes, and 
so RAPiD in execution that what before was the work of 
HOURS becomes the work of MINUTES. 

The author invites special attention to his new, simple, and 
wonderful rule for computing INTEREST. By this 
rule interest on MILLIONS of examples can be accurately 
computed INSTANTANEOUSLY for three periods of time 
at ANY RATE percent. The latter rule also been 
adapted to computing interest on British money. 

The Press is a unit in in the affirmation that this book must 
aay find _its place in every school in the country. 

A Free Lecture, with illustrations of above methods, 


will be given every day at 11.00 A. M. and 4.00 and 7.00 P. M. 
at 626 Broadway, N.Y. City. The attendance of 
Teachers, pupils, and all interested in the study of figures is 
especially invited. 

AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the work in the 
States and Territories. Arrangements can be made with the 
the author only. Address C. FRUSH ER HOWARD, 626 
Broadway, N.Y. ; at San Francisco, Cal., or at ‘* American 
Exchange,” 449 Strand, W. C., London. 44 tf 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvinc Emerson, author of ‘SONG LAND,” and 
A" perintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A book for Hich anp GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
AcApEmigs, SoOcIAL SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 
Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
er above sent paid on 
Address (as most convenient the publishers, BROWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and 1 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. . 39 


EW-ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. “4 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory S. chools, Academies, &c. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY—Ww. F, WARREN, LL.D. 
resident. or information concer ning an epartment 
address the ass. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douctas. 


C4BLEzroNn COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DEVRY COLLEGE, SpringSeld, Mo., for both sexes; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 

ponses moderate; Climate warivaled. 33 

DAETMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


: HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 


logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


Hoeward UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. Lanoston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 
jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For oe etc., 
address the President, (;:zorGe F. Macoun, D.D. 


[EL INO INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champai, J. M. Grecory, .» Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K Nox COLLEGE, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 

_25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws.__ 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 


For particulars address C. H. Fowver, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. gh A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., sd 
Woman's College v Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, « 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

nnister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. {page H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School— Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. LANSING, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin JR., Secretary. 


-| H{CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 


New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
. OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D. 29 m 


MBDicar DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMEOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowuine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De entt. For circulars and information 


adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


OGERS, 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific t. 
Address D. H. Cocnrane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stavey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations oo 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNBELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


PAEBDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
* _of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 
REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, 
QMEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


CICHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHanpier, E. 4gth St., N.Y. 
WA ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBANK, Prin. 


Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. _1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President. M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 

oll. of Lib'l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons— F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


|. WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, H. Macit, Swarthmore, Penn. 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Towa. For catalogue, etc., address Ausx. Buns, Prest. 
UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cras. E. F AY, Secretary. asi 
NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’ 1 College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 


Wy FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety,Ph.D. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable, ele 
24 Address CHar.gs C. BraGpon, Principal. 


MA4risweee INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. SpgAR, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 


ll departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 
perior instructors. Send for catalogue. A Prof. 
R GREENE, Principal. 15 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
, Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, Quinc Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. ‘Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. 
Conn. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. T courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. " 


GILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. DegrinG, Principal. 26m 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. re- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


(GREEN ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLakgs- 
Leg, Principal. 10 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C, B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 9 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parent. 


care and thorough instruction. A 
Bucktyn, A. 


PBINCETON COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
_ Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. Cortins, or Rev. Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. 3o m 


PEKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ns Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs. WriGut & Dona.p. 4om 
RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. Sami. Lockwoop, Pb.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. Abram THompson, Rector. 


as many advantages in point morals, scen 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best po =o Naga 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 53m 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mase. _ For particulars address M.C A.M. _ 
Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, k. I. ‘The most practical institution of 
leaning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, M 


Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scienti? t 9 


study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Mus., 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE 
GANIZATION IN 1867. ~ 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 


H. | guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 


taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 
ber of ®RRE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 


Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Str-#, LL.D., Provost, or 

Prof. J. P. Lestey, aD. of Faculty of Science. 

ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 

For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 


W LEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
AThee courses of stud — Classi Latin-Scieutific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


MINARY closes in May, and 


opens in September. Address the 
| Hurst, DD. adison, N. J. 
IC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
| P4et cal Year opens in A and closes in May. 
’ Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


Hiram Orcutt, A.M. 12 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ExocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
.of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to sEVENTY~ 
Five /essons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, etc., pro- 
cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

12 E. TOURJEE, Director. 


w™ H. BRETT & CO., 
ENGRAVERS, 
Dealers in FINE STATIONERY, Wedding Invitations, 
Calling Cards, Arms, Crests, and Monograms, 
4 493 Washington Street, Boston. 


\Z 
4 a ( 
eology—Vean, Kev. j. Laumer, { 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. : 
College of Lib’! Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpgx, 426 East 26th street. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- f 
M LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, 
ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
| 
R 
FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. . 
C FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
| 
| 
YALE COLLEGE, New Haver, Com. | 
and information address F. B. DexTER, Secretary. | 
| 
| 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Presipenrt. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., — and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., M ics and 


John H. Van Amr A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., — 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 


Frederick Stengel, 
Jules E. Loiseau, French 
The plan of this School 


embraces five three-year courses for 
of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor 


viz: — I. Civil Engineering; Il. Mining Engin ; Ill. 
Metallurgy; IV. logy and Natural History; Vv. po 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a pre tory year 


those not qualified for the regular courses. Persens not can- 
didates for a degree may, ——_ arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in ool, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Exrensss.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. : 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. next ing term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
isa term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1375. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D.. LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. 8S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
—. Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
ticket, $5.00; Graduation For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
course of study two 


A Special and Advanced has been established for 
jal classes of students 


Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Strocxwatt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R_ IL. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1870 at 2.00 P. M., at which tune a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must re their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. The 

mt Senior C graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 
: 
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address, at New Britain, 
1. N. CARLETON, Principal.! 
PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 
first. Monday 
ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


Fall Term of sixth School year 
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School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
ir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schoois, includes many pieces of late 
and im a sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, i ing one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 7” 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is sible for good wor ship. 

r catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 


held for over twenty years. ? 
When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalague of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price rs cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Browninc of London, and Rupoirn of Paris, 


manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instrumen 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of = 
ing for importation. 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
» Armstrong & Co, . . . . =. . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
will receive prompt attention. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College ‘Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinkve & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


*NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
ew-England Agents for AMmRIcAN EpucaTIONAL 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers a introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 


UTTLE & CO.,, 
Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue Sree. 


40 m 


23 


OOKXKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters ef enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be wy on receipt of the advertised price. 


-New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT"S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H,. TUCKER, Agent, 
25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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The Favorite School Text-Books. 


CQOwPERTH WAIT & C2.'8 
Epucationat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.— Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,) 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


FOLSOM’S 


Reducing all Book-keeping, for the first time, to a rational 
and positive science—same as all modern science—in accord- 
ance with absolute laws of value and exchange, as treated by 
economists ; thus greatly simplifying the whole subject, so as 
to be taught effectually in all literary, as well as business 
schools. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. City. 
N. B.—This remarkable treatise is taught by ts Author, 
E. G. Fotsom, at his Business College, Albany, N. Y., who 
is producing the most startling and satisfactory results ever 
yet attained in ancient or modern times, and attractin gouns 
men of intelligence from various parts of the United: tates. 
Students admitted at any time. 
for circulars at Albany and New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott' s, descriptive name 


4id 


‘Traps Mark, 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
9g: John Street, NEW VORK, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tiens in ica, and for invalids seeking th, and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 


cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
jars, testimonials, 


etc. as a 
a7 AMES JACKSON. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


ANTED — A situation by a Teacher, a college grad- 
uate; has had experience, and can furnish the highest 
references and testimonials. Address Box 20, Pete 
ass. 


OR SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- 
cessful operation for 20 years; average number oi family 


pils, 20—of day scholars, 80. Price $8000; terms 3 
eiedione jon given. Address W. H. G., Box 8.8, 
Portland, Me. 34 tf 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 

RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. 4A. WALKER & CO., 

No. 594 { IMPORTERS, Next North 

Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 

All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 

Drawing, Wax Flower making. wr French, and Amer- 

ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 

express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 


ROST & ADAMS, 

Importers and dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 

_ Sheet Wax, 
and all Materials used for Wax-F lower making. 
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33. m 33 and 35 Cornutt, BOSTON. 
jou F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
26 79 Nassau St., New York. 


The New-England 
Sournal of Education 


Leading Educational Journal 
of American Educators. 
THE 
Representative of the Best Thoughts 
and the Leading Systems 
of the Country. 


The Best Talent Secured 
as Writers. 


Foreign Correspondence aud Exchanges 


WITH 
ENGLAND, FRANCE,GERMANY,ITALY, 
GREECE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
INDIA, FAPAN, CHINA, 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


Centennial Department 


PRESH, FULL, AND INTERESTING. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS, 
Edited by First-class Talent: 


SCIENCE; MATHEMATICS; LANGUAGE; 
DIALOGUES AND ENTERTAINMENTS; 
STATE AND COLLEGE NEWS; 
PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN. 


Our unprecedented success for the first year leads us to 
make greater efforts to advance the interests of education 
during the year before us. Teachers and educators of all 
grades and positions need our Journal. 


PRICE $3.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Send for specimen copies. Address 
CHAS. C. CHATFIELD, Puxddisher, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 


water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
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Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets will be forwarded 

for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 
For introduction a /ideral discount will be made. 


American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 


without the surface being injured. Each 

“ x + 


| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and le. we pa edu- 
cational works which they have recently publi : 


SWinton’s Ceographica Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,’ “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the auwor nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced me! now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

Industtialy and Special Geogr 

ysi ndust and a phy 
State in the Union. Designed as a for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 
*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these phies. A copy of the “‘ ELEMENTARY 

GrocraPuy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “‘Comp.eTe Grocrapuy”’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Eprtrep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 

In this course the Scrence or AriTHMETiC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 
168 pages. Price 50 cents. 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
508 pages. 


Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 
462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. , 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — I. and Part Il. Price 8 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app:ication. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. Wurre has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 

y of pi ing the copi » th f th di 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. i 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Sngtones and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, incatins In- 
dustrial, mental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 
Drawing, &c. 

NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 = sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 


B Cubic D 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ...++++++++00+++ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
mentary Series tor examination witha view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


« 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, in Topics, with 
Heustee uestions for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
red for use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
ools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “Analysis 
of Civil Government,” ‘A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “ Analysis of Letter Writing,’ &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,* Tue EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


i Cc 
Care Knight, Cornhill, 
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Three Friends of Mine. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
When I remember them, those friends of mine, 
Who are no longer here, the noble three, 
Who half my life were more than friends to me, 
And whose discourse was like a generous wine, 
I most of all remember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made us see 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature’s first design. 
In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their hands ; 
I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. They meanwhile 
Wander together in Elysian lands, 
Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering, smile. 


In Attica thy birthplace should have been, 
Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 
So wholly Greek wast thou in thy serene 
And childlike joy of life, O Philhelene ! 
Around thee would have swarmed the Attic bees ; 
Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 
For thee old legends breathed historic breath; 
Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea, 
And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold! 
O, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death, 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with thee, 
That thou shouldst die before thou hadst grown old! 


I stand again on the familiar shore, 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 
The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 
The willows of the meadow, and the free, 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me; 
‘Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 
Are busy with their trivial affairs, 
Having and holding? Why, when thou hadst read 
Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 
Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be dead? 


River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace, ; 
And say good night, for now the western skies 
Are be | with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man’s face. 
Good night! good night! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return, 
Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn. 


The doors are all wide open; at the gate 
The blossomed lilacs counterfeit a blaze, 

And seem to warm the air; a dreamy haze 
Hangs o’er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 

And on their margin, with sea-tides elate, 

The flooded Charles, as in the happier days, 
Writes the last letter of his name, and stays 
His restless steps, as if compelled to wait. 

1 also wait ; but they will come no more, : 
Those friends of mine, whose presence satisfied 
The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah, me! 

They have forgotten the pathway to my door ! 
Something is gone from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be. 


—The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems. 


English Pronunciation: What have Teachers 
to do About It? 


BY J. A. SHAW, A.M., WORCESTER, MASS. 


(Read before the American Institute of Instruction, at Providence, July 9.) 

By the courtesy of the president and directors of this 
association, a post of honor has to-day been allotted me. 
For them it is but right that I should say that, while 
the subject set against my name in the programme was 
very kindly approved by them, the theme is my own 
selection, purely. I am well aware that I could have of- 
fered you a far more attractive topic than that of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation ; but its great importance must be 
my simplest yet most effective answer to any who may 
question the wisdom of my choice. Surely you can not 
think me unreasonable in speaking of orthoepy as the 
basis of thorough scholarship; hence, I enter thus 
early my plea for dictionaries, and their claims upon 
our consideration everywhere, especially in our prepar- 
ation for our school work. 

The fact is so well-known as to need no more than a 
passing reference, that the right division of a word into 
its syllables, syllabication, is dependent upon the proper 
pronunciation of the word whose syllables we would 
indicate. More than this we may justly claim, and 
assert that a knowledge of the elemental principles of 
English orthoepy is indispensable if we would obtain a 
complete mastery of our tongue. 

What is our course in learning a foreign language, 
living or dead? Why, we are taught how to pronounce 
it correctly, in the first place ; and the modern philolo- 
gist is not satisfied to tell us that such a letter in the 
Latin or the Greek zs pronounced thus and so, but he 
claims to know how it was sounded when it was the 
representation of a living language. So, too, every 
dainty bit of information relating to the continental 
pronunciation of the ancient languages, gathered it 
may be from the moss-grown wall or from the dusty 
parchment, is sought after by the philological antiquary 
with the same eagerness as some curiously-wrought 
piece of statuary, from the excavations of Pompeii, 
would be treasured up by the most devoted amateur. 


Not less exacting are we in our studies in the modern 
languages. How critical we are in judging of the 
merits of the French teacher, that his pronunciation 
shall smack very strongly of the most approved Par- 
isian method ; that vowel and nasal sounds shall have 
been most carefully analyzed and wrought into practice ; 
and that the omission of most final consonants in speak- 
ing, with the exceptional sounding of others, shall be 
as familiar to the tongue as is the sight of these letters 
to the eye. 

What teacher of the French would aspire to any rec- 
ognition, professionally, who should say that the acute, 
grave, and circumflex accents in that language are of 
no practical importance, and mentioned only to suit 
the whims of the book-maker? And yet, an emi- 
nent public speaker may, in English pronounce 
‘duke’ ‘dk,’ ‘due,’ ‘dod,’ and ‘institute’ ‘ institoot,’ 
unchallenged by our criticism ; how well would he fare, 
think you, if, claiming any knowledge whatever of the 
French, he should attempt to give the exact equivalents 
of these words in that language, and run, rough-shod, 
over the beautiful articulation of the French wz. 

Do not think that I deprecate this nicety of discrim- 
ination when we would analyze the pronunciation of a 
foreign tongue. On the contrary, I rejoice at it ; but 
let us do at least plain justice to our honored vernac- 
ular by not smothering that element of euphony which 


we are so ready to recognize in other languages, but so 
willing, seemingly, to forget in our own. 

It must be plain, I think, to the most superficial ob- 
server, that all indications point at present, as far 
as human judgment can determine, to but one result. 
Other peoples are not slow to see it if we fail to do so. 
It is that the Anglo-Saxon race is to be the reigning 
power, not only in the Western continent, but through- 
out the Old World and the islands of the sea, even, for 
years, and it may be for ages, yet to come. The vision 
of the holy seer, the sure word of prophecy, that “God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem,” plainly describing the ascendency of Europe 
over Asia, is now being literally fulfilled ; yet with so 
astonishing rapidity that we should well-nigh doubt the 
truth of the results claimed did not well-attested facts 
and figures prove that the Anglo-Saxoi: element of civ- 
ilization is everywhere in the foreground. I say this in 
no spirit of boasting, far from it ; for if we are to 
occupy the van in this triumphal march, well does it 
become us to see to it that our watch-words and coun- 
tersigns are all of unquestioned purity ; that we have 
no “ Pigeon-English,” * no “ Japanning” f of that price- 
less jewel left in trust to us by Shakespeare, by Ad- 
dison, and by Macaulay. “ Murderers of the King’s- 
English” may, perchance, find their way stealthily into 
our grand army among the privates ; let there be no 
lurking assassin among the officers ; for to every school- 
master and school-mistress in the land is there granted 
a commission in this conquering corps. 

I have already told you that I appear as a humble 
advocate for dictionaries, to-day: I may add, for their 
constant use in the schoolroom. “ What dictionary 
shall I use?” do you ask? I beg your patience a little 
longer, when I will meet the question. I want to say a 
few words, first, about the authority of dictionary- 
makers, and of the respect which, as I view it, we ought 
rightly to accord to them. 

Now I think we shall all agree that a man of emi- 
nent ability, candor, and good judgment, is entitled 
to marked consideration whenever his opinion is 
sought about a subject to which he has given special 
attention. Here lies the idea of professional experts, 
so often employed in our courts, that men of acknowl- 
edged excellence in a given profession, are, for this 
reason, far more trustworthy as judges in those cases 
where professional knowledge is at stake, than any 
other men, however honest, can ever be. I know. well 
that experts do sometimes hopelessly disagree ; but it 
is not a little remarkable, as I shall hope soon to show, 
that our word-experts at the present day are, on points 
most important, generally in harmony with one another 
in regard to English pronunciation ; nor do I think 
their differences so great as to cause the candid inquirer 
serious difficulty. 

Now in referring to Worcester and Webster as lexicog- 
raphers with whom, as Americans, we have most to do, 
I beg you to know that I do not mention them as mere 
hair-splitters and flaw-pickers in philology, men of 
one idea only. On the contrary, I do not see how any 
unprejudiced person can read the plain story of Dr. 
Noah Webster’s life as told by Professor Goodrich, and 
not be at once struck with admiration at the wonder- 
fully versatile genius of the father of American, if not 
of English, lexicography. Dr. Webster was a writer of 
transcendent merit ; the author of treatises on constitu- 


*See Zhe Eclectic Magazine for January, 1874 ; article, “ Pigeon- 
English.” 

+See Zhe Galaxy for August, 1873; article, “Japanning the 
English Language.” 
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tional and international law ; a careful investigator of 
the history of pestilential diseases ; and an apt student 
of the laws of finance and insurance business. His first 
professional venture, the practice of the law, was not a 
failure ; for we are told that Mr. Webster, during his 
residence of some years at Hartford, found his business 
profitable and constantly increasing. 

Not so much in the range of multiform talent may 
we claim for Dr. Worcester ; still he is entitled to most 
honorable mention as an author of school text-books, 
some of which I rejoice to say are not yet swept away 
by other samples of literature, compiled expressly for 
schools by literary hacks, the results of whose perni 
cious influence upon our pupils, we, as teachers, too 
often have had the best of reasons to mourn. 

You see, then, the purpose of my illustration, which 
I need not further prolong. I have wished to show 
that in matters relating to lexicography, Webster and 
Worcester speak as those having authority ; their varied 


new compendium will recognize the distinguishing fea- 
tures of both Webster and Worcester? the pains-taking 
of the latter in resisting all innovations of words of 
doubtful propriety, and in his determination to preserve 
our mother-tongue in all its purity; and the unrivaled 
genius of the former in etymological research and in 
discrimination in definitions. 

The advent of a little book which I trust you are all 
so fortunate as to own, compiled by an editor of Web- 
ster and Worcester, respectively, and entitled, “ The 
Pronouncing Handbook of Words often Mispronounced,” 
shows conclusively that these eminent authorities may 
meet on common ground without loss of dignity to either 
side. The editors of the handbook, Soule and Camp- 
bell, as the result of their united labors, offer a perfect 
little jewel of a book, costing about fifty cents, yet con- 
taining information about pronunciation which, with 
years of patient study on our part, we might never have 
succeeded in gaining. Probably the directions there 


scholarship in general, and their careful study of words| given, if faithfully followed, will sometimes cross our 
in particular, rightly entitle these men to all of the con-|conceits: as when they tell us that the fruit-dealer does 
sideration which we readily accord to professional ex-|not sell apricots but apricots ; not dandnas but bandanas or 


perts everywhere. 


bandnas ; that the learned professor must not say “ acoos- 


Now, I am ready for the important consideration, | tics,” but “acowstics,” if he would pronounce the word 


“What dictionary shall I use?” I answer, “Get both 
Woreester and Webster, if you can do so; if not, be 
thankful if you can have either.” 


“ acoustics” correctly. 
I ask now from you a few moments’ consideration 


By Webster, I mean| with me of some of the occasional sounds of the let- 


the 1864 edition ; for, notwithstanding the many excel-|ters ; sounds which, although not of prime importance 
lences of previous editions, the work so admirably done|in the estimation of many persons, are yet truly so 
by Professors Goodrich and Porter was needed to make|when exact and elegant articulation is the object 
Webster’s Dictionary, as it was, in orthography and or-|sought. The four prominent sounds of a, long, short, 


thoepy, equal to the demands of the present day. 


Italian, and broad, I pass with but little notice, for they 


For Worcester’s Dictionary it may be truthfully said] are not often enunciated incorrectly by our pupils ; al- 
that it has long been the authority of some of our best}though I do know of New-England scholars who say 
scholars, orators, and statesmen, living and dead ; and|/af for déugh, and half for had/f; and were a vote to be 
for any one to attempt to secure for himself a reputa-|taken to-day throughout our schools, I fear that we 
tion for philological orthodoxy, by becoming a violent|should have an overwhelming majority for path, wrong, 


partisan of either Worcester or Webster, by unduly ex-|instead of pdvh, right. 


Of course I shall assume that 


alting the one or by disparaging the other, is to exhibit|mever in any town east of the Hudson, will it be neces- 
a spirit far more in keeping with the sword than with|sary to show the scholar that there is a marked anatom- 
its “ mightier” counterpart, “the pen.” No, fellow-teach-| ical difference between dnt (articulate) and dunt (verte- 
ers, we cannot afford to speak of ourselves as Worces-|brate); and that he will never say cé/m for cd/m, and 
terians or as Websterians, but only as lovers of good|cad/f for calf, and psalm for psalm. 


English. 


Following Dr. Worcester, I hope that I may always| ities do not speak in precise terms. 


As to the sound of @ when followed by 7, our author- 
Thus, in the word 


be accounted correct in spelling traveller with a double | care, for instance, both Worcester and Webster refer to 
7; but while I have, as I believe, the sanction, we!l-nigh|the sound of a as being that of long @ (as in fate), mod- 


universal, of English scholars and of some of the most|ified by the following 7. 


It is true that they prudently 


noted of my own countrymen for my preference, I may|caution us against prolonging the @ unduly, as the 
not quarrel with my brother instructor who uses but one| Scotch are inclined to do, by saying ¢a-er, pd-er (care, 


7 in the same word, and who says, what I know to be| pair), and the like. 


This admission does not, however, 


true, that he obeys a fundamental rule in spelling, by|it seems to me, allow the common cére and fdir where 
refusing to double the 2 We may well “ agree to dis-|the prominent vowel sound is plainly that of short a 
agree” ; and determine that we will not waste our time] only. 


in battling each other so long as our pupils will put a ¢ 


Intermediate @ has caused no little discussion among 


in much, a second 7 in very, make / the third letter in|elocutionary writers; all at the present day, I think, 


business, or d the fourth letter in prejudice. Again: asI 
look at the derivation of the word “ discrepance” (Latin, 
discréipo), 1 much prefer Walker, Worcester, and 


agreeing that the sound of @ in fast is not that of @ in 
father,—a sound so repulsive to Walker that he went to 
the other extreme, and recommended the sound of @ in 


Smart, who say “discrepance,” to Webster who says what|/fa/, instead. No; fast should not be pronounced /ast¢ 


we commonly hear, “discrépance.” ‘‘Discrépance,” echoes 
my Websterian friend, and a war of words follows. 
How much better for us to join our forces and tell our 
associate teacher who gained high classical honors when 
in college, that he should not say inguiry, as he uni- 
formly does, but inguiry, for we do not find the former 
pronunciation to be sanctioned by any good authority. 
Yes ; I believe that I am right in saying that between 
the hitherto conflicting hosts of Worcester and Webster 
a truce has been sounded ; and I trust that you rejoice 
with me that we have lived to see the happy day when 
the friends of learning can stand in union against ig- 
norance, their common foe. 

An eminent writer has expressed the opinion that the 
great dictionary of the English language is yet to be 
written.* Is it too bold a prophecy to affirm that this 


_™ See The Eclectic for January, 1874; article, “English Dic- 
tionaries.” 


nor fast; and, in fact, directions are abundant in rela- 
tion to what the sound ought not to be, but what it 
should be, is not so plain. 

Not long ago my attention was directed to this sound 
when uttered by an eminent elocutionist, and, as it 
seems to me, his enunciation gives the @ in this instance 
a diphthongal nature, partaking of the short a at first, 
and ending with the Italian a, or a mingling of the two 
in one articulation, giving the combined sound no 
longer time in pronunciation than would be given to 
each element separately as ordinarily spoken. Thus, 
fast he would pronounce not fast, nor fast, but fast ; 
grass, not grass, nor grass, but grass. To me this analy- 
sis seems intelligible, which is more than I can say of 
any other theory explanatory of @ intermediate which I 
have ever seen. 

If the question be asked, Why object to the explana- 
tion proposed by many elocutionary writers who call a 


intermediate only a shortened Italian a ?—I reply that, 
uttered by a careful speaker, the pronunciation vast, 
cast, etc., in which the Italian element of a is very 
slightly sounded, is not displeasing to the ear ; but I 
think we need only our own experience to prove to us 
that, with the careless and the uneducated, this sound 
is sure to degenerate into the full Italian @; a sound, 
more than four-score years ago, to Walker unendurable. 


I therefore respectfully protest against the pronunci- 
ation /ast, fast, and grass; also that of dnswer, castle, 
and command, though sometimes heard in this country 
in the language of educated men,—and in England I am 
told that the practice is even more common among the 
learned than it is with us,—as unauthorized by standard 
authority. Smart, himself an Englishman, does not 
hesitate to use the term vudgarism in his comments on 
this subject. 

You may be pleased to know that Prof. Churchill, of 
Andover, has recently stated in a letter to me that the 
pronunciation of @ intermediate which I have just rec- 
ommended, is one which he approves and follows. 

O intermediate is already presenting its claims for 
honorable consideration in our vowel nomenclature, and 
for the new-comer Webster has a very approving smile. 
I refer now to the sound of oa in the words coat, stone, etc. 
You doubtless remember well the lines of the poet: 


“Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless lips that speak of fem for sdap ; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abodey 
The clownish voice that utters rdad for rdad ; 
Less stern to him who calls his céat a cdat, , 
And steers his dda¢, believing it a ddaz. 

She pardoned one, our classic city’s boast, 
Who said, at Cambridge, mdst instead of mdst, 
But knit her brows, and stamped her angry foot 
To hear a teacher call a rddt a rddt.” 


It is surely noteworthy that every word here carica- 
tured in pronunciation by Dr. Holmes, with the exception 
of the offensive 7dd#, is put by Webster in the list of words 
in which the intermediate sound of 9, though at present, 
perhaps, a provincialism, is likely, at no distant day, to 
obtain a respectable place among our vowel sounds. 
Meanwhile, in this instance, I respectfully commend to 
your attention the well-worn words of the rhetorician : 

“ Be not the first by whom the new are tried.” 

Orthoepists agree, I believe, in saying that the sound 
of « long is diphthongal by nature,—that of 00 as in 
room preceded by é or #, 200 ; just the sound, in fact, that 
we acquire when we learn the letter in its alphabetic 
place. 

It is a comment well worthy of our careful consider- 
ation in the study of comparative philology, that while 
in the German, the ésound in the letter w is wholly sup- 
pressed, leaving the 00-sound only to be heard ; and, in 
the French, the 00-sound is not heard at all, the @sound 
prolonged, produced by placing the lips as in whis- 
tling, being that of the French uw ;—our own unpretend- 
ing English w combines these two prominent vowel ele- 
ments, producing a diphthongal union, at the same time 
easy of enunciation and most pleasing to the ear. 


True it is that prominent exceptions to this rule 
occur when w# is preceded by 7, ch, and s having the 
sound of sk, and some writers add / or 7; when the 4 
loses its e-sound and retains that only of 0¢. Thus, we 
say, truth (trooth), chew (choo), sugar (shddgar), and 
generally, I believe, Jute (oot) and juice (jooce). Now, 
the fact that many of our public speakers from whom 
we ought to expect better things, habitually say dooty 
and constitootion, does not make this careless pronunci- 
ation correct ; and I know of no better setting forth of 
this truly important subject than the following from a 
newspaper column, which I beg leave to read : 

“The criticism of a Southern member of Congress 
for his provincial pronunciation of ‘oor’ as ‘pore,’ has 
induced a ‘ Washingtonian’ to retaliate good-naturedly 
in the New-York Zimes, upon the Northern provincial- 
isms which are heard also in the halls of Congress. The 
Southern critic says : ‘I wonder that the very fastidious 
lady (who criticised the Southern member) does not give 


the Northern members a lecture for pronouncing, as they 
all invariably do, the word ‘ mews,’ ‘ nooze’; the word ‘ new’, 


‘noo’ ; ‘duty,’ ‘dooty’; ‘constitution,’ ‘constitostion ’ ; 
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‘ ’ ‘ Toosday,’ etc. It is the rarest thing imag- 
out, pronounce the long « correctly, as Southerners do, 
and as Webster and Worcester authorize it. In Wash- 
ington we can always tell a man is a Northerner when 
he asks, ‘ What’s the ‘ooze’? Itis certainly as great 
q vulgarism as to say ‘pore’ instead of “ poor.”’” 

If I may hope to have succeeded in gaining your 
assent to all of the suggestions thus far made, — the 
question of real moment now arises: “ How far shall 
defects in pronunciation be made a matter of criticism 
in the daily routine of school work?” I answer, much, 
yes, all, must be left to the judgment of the teacher ; 
but I beg to be most distinctly understood as declaring 
that this judgment must be fashioned, not by prejudice 
or by previous incorrect methods of expression, but by 
a careful study of the dictionary, and by a willingness 
to receive instruction, even from our pupils, when such 
information is respectfully conveyed. Dictionaries do 
not always agree ; hence I would never call a pronun- 
ciation wrong if sanctioned by — respectable, living, 
American authority. 

There may be a decided preference between two 
methods of pronouncing the same word: this prefer- 
ence I should try to bring out in some way like this :— 
In reading, a pupil comes to the word deaf, and pro- 
nounces it as he has always heard it at home, déaf. 
When he has finished his paragraph, another pupil says, 
“He called déaf, deaf.” “Well,” says John, ‘I looked 
in my dictionary just now for this very word, and it says 
that either déaf or déaf is right ; and I like déaf be- 
cause everybody out of this school says so.” The 
teacher, taking the part of No. 2, might answer, I think, 
in this wise: Addressing No. 1, he says, “ John, your 
father owns a horse, I believe. Supposing he wanted 
to find as accurately as possible the value of that horse, 
you would think that he ought to consult those persons 
who make dealing in horses a business, would you not? 
and if you should find fifteen such men who should 
come to the same conclusion about the worth of the 
animal, should you not think their estimate the correct 
one, rather than that of the sixteenth man who thinks 
the fifteen may be right, but after all, is of the opinion 
that a different sum may be the just estimate? Now as 
to the word at issue, fifteen men who make pronuncia- 
tion a study say that déaf is right ; and one affirms that 
between déaf and déafhe will not decide, though he 
prefers the former. Is it not clear, John, that it is far 
better to say déaf?” I believe that John’s good sense 
will second the justice of the teacher’s decision. 

Again: I would most earnestly urge that all criti- 
cisms on mispronunciation be most carefully adminis- 
tered, and always with the kindest feelings on the 
teacher’s part. I would advise that neither teacher 
nor pupil ever say to the one to be corrected, you said 
thus and so, but rather J so understood you. We may 
be ever so enthusiastic in the rooting out of old errors, 
but let our zeal be always tempered by a regard for the 
feelings of those on whom we presume to sit in judgment. 
Nothing is quite so easy and agreeable asthe “ good, old 
way” ; and whatever comfort we feel in the wearing of 
an old coat, or glove, or slipper, is fully realized, as we 
well know, in the use of a word endeared to us at times 
by the fondest of associations. 

Let our comments be strict and even severe, but al- 
ways kind; and we may well adopt one of the maxims 
of theological polity: “In essentials, unity ; in non- 
essentials, liberality ; in all things, charity.” Thus may 
we make our word-studies one of the most delightful of 
our school duties ; our dictionaries will become the 
most attractive as well as the most useful of our text- 
books, and not as they too often are, sources of infor- 
mation to pupils which they would have far better never 
to know. 


If, then, these words of mine may hereafter cause 
you, more largely than before, to seek for yourself fresh 
Supplies from these granaries of human thought, my sat- 
\sfaction will be complete, and you will receive a fitting 
‘rcompense for the attention so kindly awarded me on 
this beautiful summer morning, 


Elementary Education in Holland. 


BY ALEX. V. wW. BIKKERS, LL.D., LONDON, ENG., 
Titulary Headmaster under the Netherlands Education Act. 


I. Legislation.—The law which regulates in Holland 
all that pertains to the elementary schools of the coun- 
try, both public and private, (though the former more 
fully than the latter), was promulgated August 13th, 
1857. It had previously passed the Second (or Lower) 
Chamber by 47 votes against 13, and been adopted by 
the First Chamber with one solitary dissentient. 

The most striking features in this legislative measure 
are these: that attendance at school is Not compulsory 
in any way ; that instruction is optionally, but therefore, 
practically, not gratuitous ; thirdly, that in the public 
elementary schools no religious instruction of any kind 
may be given. With the operation of these leading 
principles, and their discernible prospects in the future, 
I purpose dealing in a subsequent paper. I must con- 
fine myself, at this juncture, to a brief analysis of the 
73 clauses of which the Act is made up, and to some 
running comments thereon ; the latter are derived from 
personal observation, from oral information gained, and 
from a close acquaintance with the principal school- 
papers issued in the Netherlands. 

The first clause fixes the compulsory branches of in- 
struction ; viz; the orthodox three R’s, the elements of 
form-lore (an abortion something like our English 
“practical geometry”), the elements of the vernacular, 
geography and history (including natural history), and, 
in conclusion, singing. By a singular muddle, the same 
Act deals likewise with “more extended instruction,” 
and this includes mathematics and drawing, as well as 
gymnastics for both sexes, and plain needle - work 
for girls. 

The elementary schools are distinguished as public 
and private. The former are those established and 
maintained by the Communes, the Provinces, or the 
State—either individually or conjointly ;—whereas the 
latter are due, either to private initiative, or else to 
personal speculation. To form a correct estimate ulti- 
mately of how matters actually stand in the Netherlands, 
it is necessary to make this sub-division of the “ private” 
schools, which has been too often lost sight of. There 
are in Holland private sectarian schools, under the ful- 
lest permissive clauses of the Act, but these receive no 
grant of any description ; they are not looked upon as 
the nation’s schools, although they belong to the self- 
styled “Christian Nationals.” There are by the side of 
these the private venture schools, and to these a subsidy 
may be granted, provided they be thrown open to the chil- 
dren of all parental denominations. And _ how is this 
made possibile? By their teachers’ subscribing to the 
secular or undenominational principle embodied in 
clause 23d of the Act, which prescribes: that they 
“shall refrain from teaching, doing, or permitting to be 
done, anything that would tend to interfere with that 
respect which is due to the opinions of all sects.” This 
is the clause, or part of the clause, that was the ever- 
lasting bone of contention during the debate on the bill, 
as it is up to the present day persistently hammered at 
by the opponents of any national system which is based 
on a distinct severance of religious dogma, and secular 
knowledge. 

The counterpart is more positive, but still equally 
vague, as I venture to think, in its present wording. 
“ Elementary instruction, while aiming at the acquisition 
of suitable and useful knowledge, shall be made sub- 
servient to the children’s intellectual faculties, and 
to their training up in all social and Christian virtues.” 
To myself, convinced as I am that the consistent 
carrying out of just principles, and the levelling of un- 
realities or captious distinctions, are the hall-marks of 
wisdom and truth—to me, clause 23d reads still emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. But the Jews, for example, have 
never taken umbrage yet at “ Christian virtues” ; one 
Jewish deputy declared, indeed, (sarcastically be it or 
otherwise), that he did not object to the practice of 


virtues of whatsoever description. My own persuasion 
is, in opposite or the same direction, that the Hebrew 
virtues of energy, temperance, and judgment would not 
ill-grace the bulk of the Christian Hollanders. 

Instruction in the elementary schools is given by 
certificated headmasters and headmistresses, by assist- 
ants of both sexes with a second-class certificate, and 
even by monitors or pupil-teachers. Government 
diplomas, of one or the other description, are demand- 
ed from the teachers of private and public schools 
alike. The assistant’s certificate may be secured by 
candidates, male or female, in their 19th year ; but the 
superior diploma can only be granted to those ladies 
and gentlemen who have completed their legal majority, 
which is of 23 years. The examinations for certificates 
vary not only, unfortunately I am inclined to think, with 
the sex of the candidates, but likewise for the different 
provinces in which they are being held. I have had no 
reliable opportunity for enquiring into the question 
which most naturally suggests itself: Are there any in- 
superable difficulties in the way of instituting degrees 
of amore uniform value? But the Hollander is slow 
to move. As it is, the subjects for examination are 
anything but explicitly describes in the words of the 
Act. No text-books are recommended or referred to ; 
so that “the elements” of this, and “ the principles” of 
that, with the “rudiment” of this, that, and the other 
thing, are entirely at the mercy of the “elementary” 
conception of the genius that presided over the exami- 
nations. In the present opinion of myself, the exami- 
nation for a headmaster’s diploma, is unusually and 
unnecessarily severe ; in my own year it lasted over 
three long days, many of the candidates falling out of 
the ranks on the first or second day as they found their 
spirit sinking This regrettable over-stocking with ma- 
terial inorganic knowledge, is not by any means coun- 
teracted in its effects through another clause in the 
Act, which prescribes that the headmastership of a 
public school, shall only be conferred after a (severe) 
competitive examination, on, of course, the winner in 
the race. Now, in the country, where the very best 
judges should be, naturally, found—in Holland, opin- 
ions seem to differ. But personally and @ priori I 
should be inclined to think that such competitions of 
already certificated teachers are unseemly and undig- 
nified exhibitions ; nurseries, moreover, I am sure, of 
that pedantic usherism which is so fatal to a manly edu- 
cation, and the most abortive attempt to get at the really 
“best” man. The low tone of the educational press 
of the Netherlands bears but too open evidence of the 
saddening fact that knowledge is not always discretion, 
and instruction not education. But I am trespassing 
here on my own plan. 

In addition to these government certificates of two 
grades ; special diplomas are also further granted for 
proficiency in French, English, and German. Here, 
again, if this were judiciously controlled, Holland 
would have a decided advantage over the more liberal 
countries, where every French emeritus-cook, and every 
German sugar-baker, is permitted to teach his vernacu- 
lar without producing the slightest guarantee for his 
competency ; judging, however, from the numerous 
text-books on English, which I have from time to time 
examined, these language-diplomas must be a delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare. 

The provisions made by the Act for the re-distribu- 
tion of teaching-power, though, theoretically, one of 
the foulest stains on the measure, is practically the un- 
avoidable outcome of the demand for teachers which 
prevails there and everywhere, where the proper social 
status of the teachers of our children has not yet 
reached its level. The following are the enactments 
on this point: Not until the head of a school has 70 
pupils to instruct (and to educate ?) shall he be assisted 
by a pupil-teacher (to add to his trouble ?) ; should he, 
however, become so fortunate as to increase the num- 
ber of his scholars up to roo, then he will be entitled to 


at least, a live grown-up teacher, with whom he may 
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divide his already too arduous labor. This leads us to 
the training of future schoolteachers. 

Government is bound by the Act to maintain, at 
least, two training schools for teachers. And, although 
there have been three already established, this would 
be altogether inadequate, had they not been supple- 
mented in most of the larger townships by so-called 
training casses. There the lessons are given between 
school hours, and the students board out. The same 
arrangement of moving in society has been adopted by 
the colleges ; it can but do these young men good to 
have the starch taken out of them. 

The public schools are superintended by local school 
committees, by the District Inspector, an officer ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and by the Provincial Inspector, 
who alone is a salaried servant of the Government. 
The latter is responsible and amenable to the Ministry 
of the Interior, with which is patched together the De- 
partment of Education. 

These, with the arrangement of school fees, are, as it 
appears to me, the leading features in the Netherlands 
Education Act of 1857. Its working, its prospects, and 
the numerous polemics thereto, will form, as stated 
above, the subject of a subsequent communication. 
Thus we shall be proceeding in the right direction— 
from facts to arguments and discussions. 

Lewisham, Kent, England, October, 1875. 


The Place of Woman in our Public Schools. 


[At the recent session of the Woman’s Congress at Syracuse, 
Mrs. Edna Cheney, of Boston, read a valuable paper on “The 
Place of Woman in our Public Schools.” The paper is so pert 
and discriminating in its discussion of this question and withal 
so able that our readers will enjoy its perusal. Our space will al- 
low as to print only a part of this paper this week.— EpD1Tor.] 

ADDRESS OF MRS. CHENEY. 

I wish to use the brief time which can be allotted to 
each speaker, to call your attention to the great impor- 
tance of woman’s relation to the public school system 
of our country, and to the imperative need of a fuller 
acquaintance with its'real value and real defects, in order 
that the influence which she exerts may be beneficial 
and safe, instead of mischievous. When I came last 
evening to this classic city of Syracuse, I was reminded 
of the anecdote of Dionysius of Syracuse. Certainly 
this question ranks hardly second to that of suffrage, 
and it is in fact intimately interwoven with all problems 
for woman’s elevation, and all plans for her profitable 
employment and better position in the economies of 
life. I will not weary you with discussions on the im- 
portance of education. I take it for granted that you 
all admit the imperative necessity for a free, self-ruling 
people to be educated in the widest and best sense, and 
the public school is the instrument through which this 
object is to be mainly accomplished. 

Now, what relation does woman hold to this first-class 
interest in the State ? 

In the first place, nearly or quite one-half of the chil- 
dren in our public schools are girls. I shall not go into 
statistics to prove this point, which is evident from the 
fact that the schools are equally open to both sexes, who 
are about equal in numbers. But this simple fact bears 
very strongly upon our subject. Still more clearly, all 
the pupils are children. The majority of the children in 
the public schools are under the age of twelve. Now, 
up to this age the influence of the mother upon the child 
is by far the most direct and strong. The good relation 
of the family to the school, the previous moral and in- 
tellectual preparation of the child, the encouragements 
of punctuality and constant attendance, rest mainly with 
the mother. If she feels the value of education, and does 
not look upon school as a mere routine to be got 
through with, or a convenient device to keep children 
out of the way, how great a power she can exert to ren- 
der the work of the teacher in school both easier and 
pleasanter, and so to increase its efficiency. “We 
always know,” said a teacher to me, “ how the current 
from home sets, whether it is with us or against us,” 


Again, the care of children’s health during the school 
period devolves mainly upon the mother, and it makes 
an immense difference in the success of the school wheth- 
er the children come in tne morning bright and fresh and 
from the long night’s sleep, the morning bath and the 
simple breakfast, eaten leisurely and with the enjoy- 
ment that secures good digestion ; or whether the child 
is allowed to sit up late for exciting pleasures, dresses 
and eats its breakfast in a hurry of fear, lest it shall be 
too late for school, and arrives there with jaded body 
and mind, to undertake tasks which are trifles for its 
healthier comrades, while he or she breaks down under 
them, to add another to the long list of invalids accred- 
itable to the public school system. To accomplish 
even this simple home duty towards the great national 
work of public education, a woman needs more than 
mere motherly love and good intention. She needs edu- 
ucated intelligence herself, and a carefui preparation 
for her work. She must have an acquaintance with 
school life, as well as home life, and a knowledge of 
their mutual relations. 

It is often lamented that the female teachers in our pnb- 

lic schools change so often because they leave school to 
be married, but I believe that this is far from being an 
unmixed evil, but that on the contrary this fresh young 
element has its value in ‘the schools, if it works under 
competent direction and supervision, and that whatever 
evil arises is more than compensated by the knowledge 
of the schools which is thus gained by the future moth- 
ers of the community, who can exercise so powerful an 
influence upon education. Even the physical inherit- 
ance of children is improved by the education of the 
mother, and her three years of teaching, which is the 
average of a New-England school teacher’s experience, 
are often the most valuable preparatory years of her 
life. An English writer on statistics shows that 24.87 
per cent. of the children of the illiterate mothers die in 
the first year, while only 14.65 of the children of moth- 
ers having some education die during the same period. 
In considering these numbers we must allow for the fact 
that the illiterate class includes the pauper class, who 
actually suffer from physical want, yet still this large 
difference of ten per cent. is very suggestive. 
This leads us to the next consideration of woman’s 
influence in the schools, to the position of teachers, and 
here the proportions again are nearly equal. Since in 
the whole country the total number of teachers, is 216,000, 
while the number of female teachers is 104,000 ; but 
their numbers do not represent fairly the proportion of 
influence of the female teachers, for the male teachers are 
in excess in the new States and territories or at the South, 
while, in the best schools, the female teachers are greatly 
in the majority. In St. Louis, for instance, whose schools 
stand in the highest rank, there are but 52 male teachers 
to 549 females, or less than one-tenth, and girls are in 
excess of boys in both the Normal and High Schools 
(except in evening classes), from which the future supply 
of teachers is to be drawn. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, has excited a lively dis- 
cussion by expressing condemnation of this state of 
things, and declaring that the schools of New England 
are suffering and likely to suffer from the number of 
women employed as teachers. But whatever our the- 
oretic view of this matter is—and I am perfectly willing 
to concede to Pxesident Eliot that as a general princi- 
ple it is to have the two sexes work together in about 
equal numbers, and not to give either a large prepon- 
derance in functions for which both are adequate— 
whatever be our theory, the fact remains ; and it is 
probable that for many years to come, the tendency 
will be to increase the proportion of women in the 
schools rather than to diminish them. On the one 
hand the majority of writers on education, urge the in- 
troduction of women as teachers from respect for their 
abilities and the natural propriety of this relation, while, 
on the other, considerations of economy will yet for a 
long time lead to the employment of women, since the 


larger opportunities of business and professional life 


tempt most men into far different paths of life. We 
have then to deal with the fact that half of the teachers 
of the future citizens of the Republic are women, and 
that, therefore, on women directly rests at least half of 
the responsibility for the future order, well-being, and 
morality of the country, so far as that can be secured 
by training in schools. And see how directly the re- 
sults of the school system rest upon the teacher. Sys- 
tems are good, supervision is necessary, public opinion 
is powerful ; but, after all, the great value of the educa- 
tion of the young mind is in the direct influence of the 


teacher upon the pupil. 
{Concluded next week.] 


SCIENTIFIC. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW OF THE ORIGIN AND HIS. 
TORY OF LIFE ON OUR PLANET? * 


Geology, by tracing back all present things to their 
origin, was the first science to establish on a basis of 
observed facts the necessity of a beginning and end of 
the world. But even physical science now teaches us 
that the visible universe is a vast machine for the dissi- 
pation of energy; that the processes going on in it 
must have had a beginning in time, and that all things 
tend to a final and helpless equilibrium. This necessity 
implies an unseen power, an invisible universe, in which 
the visible universe must have originated and to which 
its energy is ever returning. The hiatus between the 
seen and the unseen may be bridged over by the con- 
ceptions of atomic vortices of force, and by the univer- 
sal and continuous ether ; but whether or not, it has 
become clear that the conception of the unseen as 
existing has become necessary to our belief in the 
possible existence of the physical universe itself, even 
without taking life into the account. 

It is in the domain of life, however, that this necessity 
becomes most apparent ; and it is in the plant that we 
first clearly perceive a visible testimony to that unseen 
which is the counterpart of the seen. Life in the plant 
opposes the outward rush of force in our system, arrests 
a part of it on its way, fixes it as potential energy, and 
thus, forming a mere eddy, so to speak, in the process 
of dissipation of energy, it accumulates that on which 
animal life and man himself may subsist, and assert for 
a time supremacy over the seen and temporal on behalf 
of the unseen and eternal. I say, for a time, because 
life is, in the visible universe, as at present constituted, 
but a temporary exception, introduced from that unseen 
world where it is no longer the exception but the eter- 
nal rule. In a still higher sense then than that in which 
matter and force testify to a Creator, organization and 
life, whether in the plant, the animal or man, bear the 
same testimony, and exist as outposts put forth in the 
succession of ages from that higher heaven that sur- 
rounds the visible universe. In them, too, Almighty 
power is no doubt conditioned or limited by law, yet 
they bear more distinctly upon them the impress of 
their Maker, and, while all explanations of the physical 
universe which refuse to recognize its spiritual and 
unseen origin, must necessarily be partial and in the 
end incomprehensible, this destiny falls more quickly 
and surely on the attempt to account for life and its 
succession on merely materialistic principles. 

Here again, however, I must remind you that creation 
as maintained against such materialistic evolution, 
whether by theology, philosophy or Holy Scripture, is 
necessarily a continuous, nay, an eternal influence, not 
an intervention of disconnected acts. It is the true 
continuity, which includes and binds together all other 
continuity. 

It is here that natural science meets with theology, 
not as an antagonist, but as a friend and ally in its time 
of greatest need ; and I must here record my belief that 


* The closing portion of the Address of J. W. Dawson before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 


Detroit, 1875, as published in the American Naturalist. 
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neither men of science nor theologians have a right to 
separate what God in Holy Scripture has joined together, 
or to build up a wall between nature and i-ligion, and 
write upon it “no thoroughfare.” The science that 
does this must be impotent to explain nature and with- 
out hold on the higher sentiments of man. The 
theology that does this must sink into mere superstition. 

In conclusion, can we formulate a few of the general 
laws, or perhaps I had better call them the general 
conclusions respecting life, in which all Palzontologists 
may agree. Perhaps it is not possible to do this at 
present satisfactorily, but the attempt may do no harm. 
We may, then, I think, make the following affirmations : — 

1. The existence of life and organization on the 
earth is not eternal, or even coeval with the beginning 
of the physical universe, but may possibly date from 
Laurentian, or immediately pre-Laurentian times. 

2. The introduction of new species of animals and 
plants has been a continuous process, not necessarily 
in the sense of derivation of one species from another, 
but in the higher sense of the continued operation of 
the cause or causes which introduced life at first. This, 
as already stated, I take to be the true theological or 
Scriptural as well as scientific idea of what we ordina- 
rily and somewhat loosely term creation. 

3. Though thus continuous, the process has not been 
uniform ; but periods of rapid production of species 
have alternated with others in which many disappeared 
and few were introduced. This may have been an 
effect of physical cycles reacting on the progress of life. 

4. Species, like individuals, have greater energy and 
vitality in their younger stages, and rapidly assume all 
their varietal forms, and extend themselves as widely 
as external circumstances will permit. Like individu- 
als also, they have their periods of old age and decay, 
though the life of some species has been of enormous 
duration in comparison with that of others ; the differ- 
ence appearing to be connected with degrees of adapta- 
tion to different conditions of life. 

5. Many allied species, constituting groups of animals 
and plants, have made their appearance at once in 
various parts of the earth, and these groups have 
obeyed the same laws with the individual and the 
species in culminating rapidly, and then slowly diminish- 
ing, though a large group once introduced has rarely 
disappeared altogether. 

6. Groups of species, as genera and orders, do not 
usually begin with their highest or lowest forms, but 
with intermediate and generalized types, and they show 
a capacity for both elevation and degradation in their 
subsequent history. 

7. The history of life presents a progress from the 
lower to the higher, and from the simpler to the more 
complex, and from the more generalized to the more 
specialized. In this progress new types are introduced 
and take the place of the older ones, which sink to a 
relatively subordinate place and become thus degraded. 
But the physical and organic changes have been so cor- 
related and adjusted that life has not only always main- 
tained its existence, but has been enabled to assume more 
complex forms, and that older forms have been made 
to prepare the way for newer, so that there has been on 
the whole a steady elevation culminating in man him- 
self. Elevation and specialization have, however, been 
secured at the expense of vital energy and range of 
adaptation, until the new element of a rational and in- 
ventive nature was introduced in the case of man. 

9. In regard to the larger and more distinct types, 
we cannot find evidence that they have, in their intro- 
duction, been preceded by similar forms connecting 
them with previous groups ; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that many supposed representative species in suc- 
cessive formations are really only races or varieties. 

10. In so far as we can trace their history, specific 
types are permament in their characters from their in- 
troduction to their extinction, and their earlier varietal 
forms are similar to their later ones. 

11. Paleontology furnishes no direct evidence, per- 


haps never can furnish any, as to the actual transfor- 
mation of one species into another, or as to the actual 
circumstances of creation of a species ; but the drift of 
its testimony is to show that species come in fer saltum, 
rather than by any slow and gradual process. 

12. The origin and history of life cannot, any more 
than the origin and determination of matter and force, 
be explained on purely material grounds, but involve 
the consideration of power referable to the unseen and 
spiritual world. 

Different minds may state these principles in different 
ways, but I believe that in so far as Palxontology is 
concerned, in substance they must hold good, at least 
as steps to higher truths. And now allow me to say 
that we should be thankful that it is given to us to deal 
with so great questions, and that in doing so, deep 
humility, earnest seeking for truth, patient collection of 
all facts, self-denying abstinence from hasty generaliza- 
tions, forbearance and generous estimation with regard 
to our fellow-laborers, and reliance on that divine Spirit 
which has breathed into us our intelligent life, and is 
the source of all true wisdom, are the qualities which 
best become us. 


PRIMARY. 


Of Arithmetic. 


BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


What a long word ‘ Arithmetic’ is for such wee ones as 
we are dealing with! Their little tongues can hardly roll 
around its crooked edges, and yet its principles can be 
developed long before they are able to speak intelligi- 
bly. Once in a while there is presented before the 
teacher one of “Nature’s noblemen” in embryo, who 
has no more idea of figures and their meaning, than he 
has of the moon, and whose little cranium is entirely 
innocent of the dump of number, albeit it may boast of 
any number of bumps; but generally the little man of 
five can bring you two, three, or a dozen of any objects 
you may desire. The work to be done is the making 
him able to treat of abstract numbers by the figures which 
represent them. This can be done in a variety of ways. 

Kind Heaven be propitious and speed the day when 
the “ Kindergarten” shall be universal, for when its 
pupils shall graduate into our primary grades, they shall 
be well versed in the smaller combinations, and thus 
leave more time from the tedious drill for the innumera- 
ble things which hand, heart, eye, and mind find to do 
in a successful school. But till that is: the case, we 
shall have the drill to do ourselves, and the question is, 
“What is the best way by which to produce the best 
results ?” 

Since the interesting auxiliaries of the “ Kindergarten” 
are not at hand, we must improvise something. The 
little fellows who can’t read can hardly stand up before 
you, book in hand, and recite from it; but tangible 
objects are the proper things ; the rows of desks, the 
boys sitting at them ; the chairs, pictures on the walls, 
books on the teacher’s desk, blocks, beans, sticks, eyes, 
noses, heads: any thing but fingers. “Don’t let them, on 
any consideration, use them, for there is no habit harder 
for the teacher to break up than that of counting fin- 
gers ; they are ever present, and it is so easy to do it, 
that the child keeps at it long after there is no necessity 
for any help in the matter. Never allow it, but let him 
see any variety of things before him. handle them, sepa- 
rate them, and count them together. After this, teach 
him to think of something at home which he cannot see ; 
his blocks, marbles, tops, bobs to his kite-tail—anything 
you can think of; and if your powers of imagination 
fail, let him help you; ten to one he will brighten up 
and startle you with something you never thought of. 
Find out what is a favorite with some dull one, and then 
look into his eye when you ask him some leading ques- 


tion about it! 


Said a teacher to a hopeful mamma in my hearing, 


“What kind of a boy is that of yours? I have tried 
for a whole week to obtain some answer to the most 
simple questions in arithmetic, and have most signally 
failed ; he did seem dreadfully stupid, Madam, till, by 
chance, I happened to say something about Horses, and 
then to my complete surprise, he waked up immediately 
and answered every one quickly and animatedly ; and 
now I don’t have a bit of trouble.” 

The poor little thoughts were a “ wool-gathering,” 
while the teacher was ignorant of his peculiar bent, but 
the moment she discovered the road he liked to travel 
in, and was interested in, she found no difficulty with his 
paces. 

There is a kind of despotism about numbers, and, as 
the pupil advances, he must have all answers of every 
conceivable combination, contained in the ground prin- 
ciples, at his tongue’s end, without stopping to calculate ; 
4+3=7; he must dmow it is 7 in an instant, without 
thinking it out. 5-+-4=9 ; it is 9, a/ways, in a second, 
As soon as the question rings out, the return stroke 
must bring the answer. 

I remember once hearing of a saintly old lady who 
solemnly affirmed that “ she should know a good minister 
if she heard him in England!” So the boy at your side 
must dnow that 7-++-5—=12, etc., wherever he hears it, 
short of the Mountains of the Moon ! 

“ Subtraction” can be developed at the same time with 
“ Addition” ; thus, because 5+-2=7. 10—6==4, 
because 44+-6=10, etc. If they do not see that readily, 
—and there are some who will be as obtuse and blind as 
any one-sided politician ever was!—let him take the 
objects at hand, pencils for instance, and manipulate 
them for himself ; here are 1o pencils, from which num- 
ber he removes 2; he sees 8 remaining, and he thus 
knows that the two piles tozether make the number he 
started with, ¢, 8-+-2—10. 

After a little practice, he will see them in his “ mind’s 
eye,” as he now sees them literally. An ingenious 
device is to presuppose these tables or combinations 
on the door, the wall, the hand, or the teacher’s 
forehead ; their little eyes are looking, their little 
thoughts are working, and their little lips are giving 
correct answers, whereas, otherwise, the interest in such 
dry, abstract food would materially flag. 

I do not think too much freedom can be given to the 
imagination in conjuring up devices to arrest the atten- 
tion in the study of “ Arithmetic.” With scholars of 
the higher grades, the interest is in the nature of the 
problem presented, and a searching among its intrica- 
cies ferrets out the answer. So with our little ones ; 
the questions we give are only problems to them, and 
we must direct them to the path through which we shall 
have placed something to attract them on the way. 

I do not offer this as a “treatise on methods,” but 
simply to show the inexperienced teacher how much 
depends upon herself, above books avd methods, in the 
successive mastering of the principles of numbers by 
her young charge I have only touched upon some 
few ways by which they may become interested in the 
study, and by which they may pleasantly fix in the 
memory what might otherwise prove but an unpleasant 
and wearisome task. 


— “TI have traveled much, and have carefully ob- 
served many peoples, and beyond all comparison the 
Norwegians are the politest people I have ever met. 
There is a heart and soul about their politeness, with- 
out rigid formality or affected frigidity, which I have 
nowhere else seen. If politeness in French society is 
more elaborate, it is more formal, while in Norway they 
make you feel that everything they have is quite at 
your service, and that they are ready to go to any 
trouble to oblige you, without saying the least word to 
that effect. If they promise nothing and profess noth- 
ing, they perform everything.” —Appleton’s Journal. 


— He who is evil is also in the punishment of evil,— 


Swedenborg. 
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Tue leading features of the Holland Education Act 
are non-compulsion as to attendance, optionally free as 
to cost, and purely secular in instruction. Our regular 
English correspondent, Dr. Bikkers, gives an interest- 
ing review of the Act, from personal acquaintance with 
its operations. 


THE Worcester County Free Institute, at Worcester, 
Mass., has applied for 5000 square feet of space, at 
Philadelphia, and its exhibition will be on a scale equal, 
if not superior, to that of any other industrial school in 
New England. Professor Thompson is thoroughly alive 
in the interests of industrial art, and the Directors of the 
institution are thoroughly in sympathy with his ad- 
vanced ideas, and have guaranteed the funds by which 
success is made certain. The details of Professor T.’s 
plans are clearly set forth in the Centennial column. 


BELGiuM is one of the most active of European na- 
tions in all that relates to Science, Art, and Education. 
The government, under the liberal policy of its present 
king, is wholly devoted to the cultivation of all that 
elevates and ennobles a people. The Educators of 
America will be glad to learn that this country is to be 
well represented in her educational work at Philadel- 
phia, and we are indebted to Gen. Eaton for an account 
of what this country proposes to do. 


Tue Educators of the Granite State are astir in their 
preparation work for the Centennial. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut are bravely at work. 
Maine and Vermont have not yet taken the initiative 
steps ; but neither of these States will be lagging at the 
end of the race. Our friends at the West and South 
may expect to see New England at Philadelphia with 
full ranks, and well-equipped. There is no time to be 
wasted in talk. Intelligent and definite action is now 
demanded, and those who don’t know what to do, must 
read THe New-ENGLAND and be busy. 


WE are quite certain that natural and revealed re- 
ligion will ever be found in complete harmony, and that 
the scientist and theologian will at last find their in- 
vestigations, counterparts of each other. The address 
of Professor Dawson, at Detroit, the closing portion of 
which is given in our Scientific Columns, presents the 


| results of an observer, who shows “deep humility, 
earnest seeking for truth, patient collection of all facts, 
self-denying abstinence from hasty generalizations, for- 
bearance, and generous estimation with regard to our 
fellow-laborers, and reliance on that Divine Spirit which 
has breathed into us our intelligent life, and is the 
source of all true wisdom.” 


ANOTHER exchange, this time the venerable New- 
York Odserver, suggests the raising of a fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which shall be devoted to pensioning worn-out 
teachers, professors, college presidents, and the rest. 
Has it come to this, that school-teaching has reached 
so low an ¢. .mate in the minds of the people, that the 
school-laborer is not worthy of his hire, and conse- 
quently must retire at the end of years of faithful ser. 
vice, wearied with toil, to the quiet retreat of some town 
asylum, to muse over the grateful conduct of his bene- 
factors, in providing for his days of want and darkness? 
How pleasant it would be to read on the sign-board 
near the village school, this inscription—“ Direct road 
to the Poor-house.” How touching to read in the 
morning papers the following item of news: “ Yester- 
day, Dr. — reached the age of sixty, after a life of forty 
years devoted to the education of the youth of the city of 
B. Owing to the fact that he received so small a sala- 
ry, that he had nothing left beyond his annual support, 
he was taken in charge by the city authorities, and is 
now enjoying the freedom of the city, in one of the 
apartments of the City Home.” And then the following 
epitaph on the simple headstone would draw tears from 
eyes used to weeping : 

“Died in the service of the city, at the School Teach- 
ers’ Home, and buried from the public treasury.” 


EDUCATIONAL MISSIONARY WonrK is the great need of 
our times, in every State in the Union. Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes, and State Conventions will never 
reach and move the masses of the people to a higher 
appreciation of their duties, and a more earnest devo- 
tion to the support of the common school, These 
agencies will do some good, but the way to enlist the 
hearts of the people is to convert their heads, and to 
turn the current of thought into school channels ; the 
school supervisor, the school teacher, and the lecturer 
must go to the school district, and the home, and talk 
with the people about the school. The people need ar 
gument and instruction as to the possibilities of the 
school, its work, its relations to society, the true meth- 
ods of elevating it, and their duties in accomplishing it. 
We are too apt to find fault with men for their indiffer- 
ence and apathy, when the blame may lie at the door 
of those whose duty it is to disseminate correct views as 
to school work. If the appointed guardians of the 
schools are one-half attentive to their duties, their con- 
stituents will have no chance to be ignorant on school 
matters, however obstinate they may be. When Henry 
Barnard was Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode 
Island, he !ectured upon education in every school dis- 
trict in the State, and the people came to hear, and 
went home to discuss the questions relating to school 
management and support. Tracts on education were 
distributed, itinerant lecturers went from town to town 
repeating the arguments, and enforcing the truths which 
concerned the whole people. Maine commenced similar 
work a few years ago under the system of County Su- 
perintendency, established by State Superintendent 
Johnson. The superintendents did excellent field work 
in travelling and preaching to the people the gospel of 
education ; but, while a spirit of parsimony prevailed 
to cut off the appropriation, it did not avail to stop the 
influence of the good work so well begun. Superintend- 
ent Conant, of Vermont, is now doing a work which 
only a Methodist itinerant could excel, in visiting town 
by town in that State, and lecturing on such topics as 
will inform and excite the minds and purposes of the 
people. Massachusetts has done too little of this kind 


of work, from the fact that she needed a larger working 


force of able, resolute men in the field. Her policy 
now is to employ more men, so that every hamlet and 
school district may be reached by the Secretary, or an 
agent of the Board, to advocate before the people the 
advanced sentiments of educators. Unless this is done, 
and thoroughly, Massachusetts and New England must 
look well to see that their laurels do not fall. 


Women as School-Officers. 


It is very important that the schools should have the 
benefit of the most valuable services that can be found 
for their supervision and general control, and as the 
experience of the last thirty years has proved the wis- 
dom of employing a large number of female teachers in 
the school-room, in place of males, the experiment is 
now undergoing tests, whether women may not with 
equal propriety and efficiency attend to the inspection 
of our schools, as school-officers, especially in primary, 
intermediate, and girls’ schools, At the outset, women 
are especially qualified by nature, in the motherly in- 
stincts of love and tender interest for children; and 
during the first ten or twelve years of the child’s life, 
the mother and teacher have mainly the management 
and control of his education, It may well be urged, 
that from the first, no one can take a deeper interest in 
all that concerns the welfare and training of the child 
than the mother, and that, whether at home or at school, 
his physical, intellectual, and moral well-being, are 
under her special guardianship. How natural that the 
mother should follow in heart the footsteps of her boy 
or girl from the home to the school, and should feel a 
jealous interest in the character of her partner and 
assistant, in the education of her child. How natural, 
too, that her own steps should follow the child’s to the 
school to watch the unfolding of the germs of character, 
under the nurture of the mother. Now, while we com- 
mit the instruction and discipline of child nature to 
those whose chief qualification is love for, and an 
adaptation of nature to the wants of childhood, shall 
we withold from official relations to these educational 
influences, the power and influence of one who is nearer 
and dearer to the child than any other, his mother? 
Who, better than mothers, understand the physical nature 
of the child, his weakness, and his needs? Who better 
understand the petty faults of child nature, and the 
kind of training needed to overcome them? Who has 
more of that true heart sympathy which can interpret 
and understand the proper demands of his nature, and 
the means of satisfying them? Who has a more in- 
quiring spirit into the laws which govern health of mind 
and body, and the harmonious development of the pow- 
ers of the child? Certainly no one, and on these 
grounds women have a natural fitness to discharge the 
trusts of oversight from a more thorough insight into 
the nature, wants, and capabilities of childhood. 

Added to natural fitness, is the valuable experience 
which so many of our most intelligent and influential 
women have received in the school-room as teachers. In 
some States, of which Pennsylvania is an example, no 
person is eligible to the office of school superintendent, 
unless he or she has had a successful history in the school- 
room, as a teacher. Such a necessary requirement as 
experience may well be demanded of our school-officers, 
aad in almost every school district in the country are 
capable women, who have served for one or more years 
as teacher, and have thus learned in the most practical 
and satisfactory way how to make good schools. 

To judge of faithful or unsuccessful labor in the 
school, and to appreciate the difficulties of the service, 
none are better fitted than the women who have acted 
as instructors, and have borne the trials of the station 
which is placed under their oversight. 

The advice of women would be of especial value to 
teachers in matters pertaining to the health, as well as 
the studies of the pupil—a subject so sadly neglected 
in our school work. This advice would be of great 


importance in the management of girls’ schools, when 
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the delicate, but vital changes of life require the in- 
struction and cautions, which only the prudent woman 
can give. 

A third qualification is the element of time. The 
great complaint on the part of our school-officers, is, 
that they have not the time to visit and examine the 
schools, which the work demands. As the service is 
for the most part a gratuitous one, and is usually 
prompted only by philanthropic motives, the people 
cannot demand, nor expect that the schools shall re- 
ceive the attention which they require, from men whose 
business constantly demands their time and thoughts. 

Now, none of the duties of men can so properly or 
so readily be delegated to women, as the care of the 
schools. By an examination of the registers of the 
schools throughout the State, it will be found that on 
an average the names of four women appear to that of 
one man on the visiting lists, practically showing that 
women have more interest and time to devote to this 
matter, than men. Of the audiences which gather at 
the discussion of educational topics, or at teachers’ in- 
stitutes, the female element here predominates, show- 
ing the same fact, that women are first in their intelli- 
gent inquiries after the best methods of instruction at 
home and at school. Perhaps the most convincing ar- 
gument in favor of woman’s appointment to official 
school relations is found in practical. experience. In 
several of the States, women hold offices upon school- 
boards, and this in the most intelligent communities. 
In several of the towns of Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
other States, women not only occupy the office of school 
committee and supervisor, with honor and fidelity, but 
in several instances they occupy the salaried office of 
superintendent of the schools of the town. So far as 
the State reports are in evidence, it appears that the 
work is done faithfully and conscientiously, and merits 
public approbation. Success proves capacity and fitness. 

It has been objected to the appointment of women 
upon school-boards, that they are not familiar with the 
school laws, and with the business management of these 


affairs. In answer, we can say that what women do not 
know of these matters, they would easily and readily 
learn. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 

The agency for the department of Education and Science is 
now organized and in full working order, at No. 25 Pemberton 
Square, where the agent, Mr. Philbrick, is in attendance to confer 
with all persons interested in matters belonging to this department. 

The Worcester County Free Institute for Industrial Science has 
appropriated $3,000 to defray the expense of its exhibit, and has 
applied for ample space for the full exhibition for all the depart- 
ments of instruction; the exhibition of the products of its ma- 
chine shop will be unique in character and extremely interesting 
as illustrating a new phase in American education. 

Prof. A. Graham Bell has made arrangements to exhibit his 
father’s great invention of Visible Speech, and his own ingenious 
methods of applying it in the instruction of deaf mutes. This sys- 
tem is being rapidly introduced into all the deaf-mute institutions 
in America. 

The representation of our Industrial Drawing will be the most 
conspicuous feature of our State exhibit. Applications are rapidly 
coming in for space in this section. Lawrence, Cambridge, Low- 
ell, Newton, and Boston being the first in the field. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has applied for a 
very large amount of space, and is taking active measures to se- 
cure a thorough and exhaustive exhibit of its various departments. 
In its architecture, its mechanical drawings, its School of Design, 
and in its department of Metallurgy and Physics it will be able to 
make a superior exhibit. 

J. L: Ross and W. O. Haskell, manufacturers of school furni- 
ture, are preparing to make a grand display of their specialty. 

The Association of the Masters of the Public Schools had a full 
meeting at the City Hall last week, at which Messrs Philbrick and 
Tweed presented plans for a detail of scholars’ work at the ex- 
hibition; and an executive committee was appointed, consisting of 


Messrs. George R. Marble, Robert Swan, C. Goodwin Clarke, W.| 


E. Eaton, and Leverett M. Chase. 

Several authors have made application for space for the exhibi- 
hon of their productions. It is hoped that all authors of school 
books or of works relating to Physical Social Science will be rep- 
resented in the exhibition. 


The Boston Natural History Society is intending, if possible, to 
make a complete exhibit of Natural History of New England, but 
in order to accomplish this desirable object some aid in the way 
of funds will have to be afforded either by the Legislature or by 
private subscriptions. 

, Prof. Walter Smith is maturing plans for the exhibition of Draw- 
a8 for which his large experience in such matters admirably qual- 
ify him. 

The agent of this department will soon issue a circular giving 
information more in detail as regards preparation of various de- 
partments of the exhibition. 


THE FREE INSTITUTE AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Some time ago a committee of the trustees of the Worcester 
County Free Institute of Industrial Science was appointed, to 
consider the expediency of providing for the representation of the 
institute at the Centennial Exhibition to be held at Philadelphia 
next year. The committee applied to Professor Thompson for a 
statement of his views. He accordingly submitted a memorandum, 
which the committee so thoroughly approved that they adopted it 
as their report to the trustees. Ata subsequent meeting of the 
board it was voted that the institute should be represented at the 
Centennial, and $1,000 was appropriated for the representation 
of the Mechanical department, and $2,000 for the Educational 
department, provided that a guarantee fund of $2,000 shall be 
raised by individuals to meet deficiencies of expenses. The fol- 
lowing is Prof. Thompson’s memorandum : 


The Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 will be, to 
all intents and purposes, another world’s fair. It is expected that 
most European countries will contribute the products of their 
leading industries, and be represented by their leading citizens. 
The United States will certainly be better and more fully repre- 
sented than at any previous exposition, in materials and men. 
The advantage to private business of so admirable a display, the 


patriotic impulses of many to retrieve the lost day at Vienna, and 
the general conviction in all minds, North and South, that this 
celebration will go far to root out the last trace of the bitterness 
of the war, will secure the substantial success of the enterprise. 

_ Every world’s fair has been a powerful agency in moulding the 
industries of nations. Great industries have sprung up and be- 
come important in countries where they had never been seen be- 
fore; others have been quickened into new life and greatly ex- 
panded, and others still have been permanently transferred by 
reason of these exhibitions. Education for artisans in England 
and in Russia dates from the exhibitions of 1851 and 1868, and is 
one of their most important products. The most striking fact in 
this connection is that at Moscow, in the heart of the ancient 
Muscovite serfdom, there is at present the best technical school 
for artisans in Europe, the only one which is working freely and 
broadly in the same direction as our own. This school was sug- 
gested by the studies of the Russians at the London and Paris 
exhibitions. 

The reasons for the effectiveness of these fairs in quickening 
and improving al] industries are numerous; one is, in itself, con- 
clusive. Every industry is judged by its best product. In the 
market the best ultimately wins. At the exhibition, as nowhere 
else, the best products are brought together and compared, and 
the verdict of the observing multitude will agree with that of the 
expert. The gent advantage to private business from partici- 
pating in such exhibitions is established by the practice of the 
most sagacious and successful business men. While it is not 
necessary to inquire whether those who fail to exhibit necessarily 
lose, it is absolutely certain that those who do exhibit good things, 
always gain by the effort. 

These general considerations bear upon our interests as upon 
those of others, There are two special reasons for our entering the 
lists, which have some weight. 1. The effect upon our own com- 
munity of any success in our exhibition would be salutary. Multi- 
tudes of people who remain indifferent, or become openly critical 
under the operation of ordinary facts in the career of a successful 
school, will wake to a sudden sense of its value and importance at 
the sound of praise from a centennial juy. 

2. The institute, even in its present infancy, is the first successful 
venture in the great work of educating labor and blending it with 
learning. An exhibition of results will certainly tend to cheer 
those who are laboring in San Francisco, Terre Haute, and other 
places to establish similar schools. Every such school established 
elsewhere is a buttress to ‘our own. , 

If the institute is represented at Philadelphia it should enter two 
departments. That of machinery, so that it may not seem to be a 
school with a shop attachment ; and that of education, so that it 
may not appear a shop with a school attachment. It would be 
difficult to show which of these could be safely omitted. It is very 
important that the shop as a genuine. manufacturing concern 
should enter the lists in open competition with all other shops, and 
unsupported by any special influence from the school. In this way 
its success oil scaamaie the utmost possible results for the ben- 
efit of the general cause. For the proper representation of the 
shop it is estimated that $2,218 will be needed, and a schedule of 
articles to be exhibited is herewith submitted. It is very desirable 
that the shop be allowed to show all its manufactures in one place. 
That is, that models should not be separated from lathes because 
they belong to a different department of the exhibition. : 

In the department of education there should be the following 
items: 1, The course of study, on large, legible placards. 2. Ex- 
amples of the work done in practice in each department, at each 
stage. This would include from the shop: (a) Woodwork and 
models, etc., from the apprentice class : (b) Details of machinery 
from juniors ; (c) aset of Willis apparatus from middlers ; (d) an 
engine lathe for the seniors. 4. Complete sets of drawing. includ- 
ing perspective drawings of Boynton Hall and the Washburn Ma- 
chine Shop. 4. Large photographs of grounds and buildings. 5. 
A volume containing a preface, a copy of the poe docu- 

nt, sets of catalogues, examination questions, etc. — : 
eo one must be employed to watch and to explain the articles 
exhibited in both departments. If our rooms should by good for- 
tune, be contiguous, one man Can do all ; otherwise two would be 
needed. For the department of Education I think $1,000 will be 
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the trustees should authorize a proper representation of the Insti- 
tute at the Centennial. C, O. THompPson, 


EXHIBIT A, 
Articles to be shown by the shop as such in department of machinery : 
2 Speed lathes at 200 
5 Improved grinding machines ($90, $90, +++ 230 
Details of enh machine. o's das 200 
6 Sets American drawing 60 
Note.—Returns may be anticipated from sales of 50 per cent. on above, $1109 
EXHIBIT B. 


Articles to be shown the Institute in the de: t of Education. — 
pretice by nstitute in partmen' uca Ap- 
pieces, details, models. 2 boxes, as bird houses. 6 samples wood turni 
6 samples scroll sawing. 1 toed 1 
JUNIOR CLASS—MECHANICS. 
20 samples of lathe work, planer work, screw machine work. 
15 samples showing correct forms and lathe tools and drills. 
10 parts of small grinders fitted together. 
Parts of drawing stands, wood and iron. 
8 samples pattern making (cost $100). 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
6 drawings, contour, plan and elevation, topographical map, etc. 
MIDDLE CLASS—MBECHANICS. 
20 tools made by students, such as ta) rs, mandrills, drills, etc. 
20 pieces finished parts of machines (cost $150). Srodtens. 
1 comp! 2 drawing stands, complete. 
20 pieces of the best parts of the engine and speed lathes. 
1 set Willis apparatus (cost $250). 


EDUCATION IN BELGIUM AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

The Director General of the International Exhibition has re- 
ceived the following outline of the educational exhibit proposed by 
Belgium at the Centennial. We publish it as giving a glimpse of 
what may be expected in this department from foreign countries : 


SEVENTH DEPARTMENT.—EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION—METH- 
ODS AND PROCESSES. 

70th Group—Materials and Methods of Instruction. 

7o1st Class—School Furniture—Government of Belgium (by the 
Minister of Instruction, Director-General of Public Instruction at 
Brussels), school furniture, approved by the government and pro- 
posed as models to the communes for primary schools. This com- 
prises benches, platforms, teacher’s rostrum, blackboards, lavatory, 
gymnastic appliances, jibraries, card-cases, weights and measures, 


00. 

702d Class—Objects aiding the teacher’s explanations—Landrien, 
Bernardin, editor, Malines (Antwerp), methods for all branches of 
primary instruction ; modes of various instruments. 5,00, 

Martinot, Alphonse, 8 Rue d’Avignon, Nismes Namur), arith- 
mometers, 0.25. 

Petry, Adolph, 1 Rue des Ursulines, Mons (Hainaut), arithmom- 
eters. 0.38 

705th Class—Books and books of design ; instruments and meth- 
ods of teaching.—Lecot, Feuillieu, director of the Academy of 
Design and Industrial School at Nivelles (Brabant), elementary 
course of ocular lineal design based on Geometry. 0.38. 

7o6th Class—Methods of caligraphy and writing-books.—Lory 
de Laet, Pierre, 8 Rue de |’Imperatrice, Brussels, method of calig- 
raphy adoptod by the Belgian government. 0.60, en 

7o9th Class—School discipline and military instruction in 
schools ; hygienic measures relative to buildings,—Crevecceur, 
Henri Stanislas Joseph, Orp le Grand (Brabant), model of a list 
held by the instructor of certificates of study ; plan of a way to in- 
dicate school population and attendance, 
71st Group—Preservation and diffusion of knowledge by printing. 

A—Typography, books, exhibited as specimens of typographical 
processes, 

Dessain, H., Rue de la Blanchisserie, Malines (Province d’Ant- 
werp), books of Catholic liturgy, prayer, etc. 1.75. 

Mertens, Adolphe, 22 Rue de |’Escalier, Brussels, books, regis- 
ters, and engravings. 0.25. J 

B—Educatioual and literary books, school books, classical 
works, etc. Callewaert Freres, 16 Rue Fosseaux-loups, Brussels, 
various classical books and Callewaert Dictionary. 2.00. 

Destexhe, Alfred Mathieu Toussaint Joseph, common instructor 
at Modave, Province of Liege, works of education. 0.50. ; 

Landrien, Bernardin, editor, 2 Rue du Grand Hospice, Malines, 
classical books for primary instruction. 

Manceaux, Hector, 7 Rue Grande and 4 Rue des Fripiers (Mons. 
Hainaut), classical works for primary instruction in sciences, and 
the exploration of mines. 

2d Group—Cards and descriptive placards, 

Landrien, Bernerdin, editor, 2 du Grand-Hospice, Malines, 

geographical cards and pictures. 

74th Group—Instruments and material for the instruction of phys- 
ical and natural sciences, 

Tyszkiewicz, collection of Thadee-Janus-Charles, 12 Rue du la 
Putterie, at Bruxelles ; represented by M. Max Koernicker, libra- 
rian, Antwerp. Material for the instruction of fine arts, plastic arts, 
architecture, and music, consisting principally of dials, models, 
tables, etc. Material and pictures for the demonstration of nat- 
ural laws. Material for the study of the preparation of strings. 0.25. 


— The Legislature of Pennsylvania made no provision for a rep- 
resentation of the educational interests of the State at the Centen- 
nial. A bill granting $5,000 for this object passed one House, but 
failed in the other. It appears, however, that the failure of the 
Legislature to provide funds is not going to prevent a creditable 
exhibit. Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Instruction, 
has issued a stirring circular urging all school officers and teachers 
to unite their efforts, and, under the plan set forth 7 Commis- 
sioner of Education, to collect the needful means by small gifts. 
He proposes that the people of the State, the men, women, and 
children who are directly interested in the enterprise, shall them- 
selves provide the means for its accomplishment. Boards of di- 
rectors are to be asked for a contribution of $5.00 each, teachers 
for fifty cents, and even the school-boys and girls are to be permit- 
ted to give each a penny. By this means, it 1s believed, even with- 
out aid from the Legislature, a full representation of education can 


be secured. 


— Teachers will note the advertisement of the Boston Schoo} 


required. I cannot close without recording my strong desire that | Committee on first page. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


A Christmas Party. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


CHARACTERS :—Host, Hostess. KATE, a4 young lady. HARRY, 
young cman. FRANK, @ small doy. UESTS; WAITS; 
CAROL-SINGERS ; SANTA CLAUS; ABBOT OF MISRULE. 

CosTuMES:—SANTA CLAaus, long white beard, fur driving-coat, 
collar, cap, and gloves. Watts and CAROL-SINGERS, in usual 
dress, but with evergreen on their hats. LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN in evening dress, with wreaths and bouquets of evergreen. 
ABBOTT OF MISRULE én any antigue, fantastic dress, with miter- 
shaped cap, trimmed with evergreen, and a wand ornamented 

with ribbons. 

Abbot of Misrule—We show you, in our play and rhyme, 

The customs of old Christmas time; 
When waits with carols made their calls; 
Yule logs and candles lit the halls, 

And bay and holly decked the walls. 
When yule-cake, hackin, and mince-pie, 
And boarshead graced the banquet high; 
Plum-pudding cheered the hungry soul, 
And good ale filled the wassail bowl. 
And as they chose, at time of yule, 

A merry Abbot of Misrule, 

To lead the revels, and preside 

Over the games of Christmas tide, 

To me now falls this honor high ;— 
Your Abbot of Misrule am I! 

SCENE :—A parlor elegantly decorated with Christmas evergreens ; 
a bough of mistletoe hangs from the center of the room ; on a table 
are several unlighted caudles, handsomely trimmed with ever- 

tens ; Host and Hosvess are seated; FRANK, HARRY, and 
TE enter at the right, as the CAROL-SINGERS are heard 
through the open door at the left. 

Host.—List! hark! here comes a group of minstrel waits, 

And Carol singers, stopping at the gates, 
Just as in ancient times, with hymn and song, 
They sang at Christmas eve, the whole night long. 
Carol-singers. (Enter and sing.)— 
0, CHRISTUS NATUS EST !* 
Once o’er the fields of Bethlehem, 
Rang out a glory song ; 
The hills that d it sung to them 
Re-echoed it along ; 
That wondrous sound, that psalm of praise, 
Good tidings ever blest, 
For evermore raise, 
O, Christus natus est ! 
Abiding in their fields, by night, 
The watchful shepherds stayed ; 
About them shone the glory-light, 
And they were ae afraid. 
Till peace on earth the angels sang, 
And God’s good will confessed ; 
While loud the heavenly chorus rang— 
O, Christus natus est 
The shepherds rise in haste to go 
To see the wondrous child ; 
They find him in the manger low, 
With Mary, mother mild. 
Within that lowly cradle, then, 
They left the babe at rest ; 
And praising God, they sang again, 
O, Christus natus est! 
Now unto us, who watch by night, 
Come down, bright angel throng ! 
Shine over us, glad glory light, 
And sound sweet seraph song ! 
We'll seek the Holy Child again, 
The babe forever blest, 
And sing good-will and peace to men: 
O, Christus natus est! 
Host.—Weicome the quaint old words, and sacred rhyme, 
Thanks for the carol of the Christmas time. 


wegen Misrule gocs out and brings in a silver basket filled with 
cake.) 


Hostess.—Sir Abbot, bring your basket, and bestow 
On each a yule cake, ere they onward go. 
(A. of M. distributes the cakes, while the Host continues)— 
The yule-cakes for the Christmas gifts of old, 
Were shaped like little babies, we are told, 
Thus to remind the children, they were made, 
Of that young child, once in the manger laid. 
The Waits. (Going out.)\—*“ Our song is done, and we must run, 
Nor linger longer here, 
God’s grace abide, through Christmas tide, 
And bring you a Happy New Year !” 
Hostess.—No Christmas custom shall this eve be slighted, 
So now our Christmas candles must be lighted. 
Come, Kate, your hands so soft and white, 
The vine-wreathed candles now must light. 
A. of M. font and napkin.)—Bowl and napkin first she 


This is how the old rhyme reads : 
“ Wash your hands, or else the fire 


(Muse for thins in“ 
Fall River, Mase} Schoolday” ; price 15 cents. Sendjto M. B. C. Slade, 


Will not ’tend to your desire. 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens know, 
Dead the fire, tho’ ye blow.” 

(While Kate lights the candles.) 
fost.—Christmas was long time called, the “ Feast of Lights.” 

So the tall candles of our Christmas nights 

Symboled the Light of lights that o’er the earth 

Shone, when the angels sang the Saviour’s birth. 
Harry.—Why with such pomp, into the chimney wide, 

Brought they the yule-log, at the Christmas tide ? 
#fost.—Great knotty trunks of trees for these they sought, 

And joyfully the heavy burden brought, 

Because the servants had their fill of ale, 

Long as the Christmas yule-log did not fail. 
Kate.—W hat’s yule, this name that we so often hear ? 
Hostess.—Only the old name for that time of year. 
Frank.—What’s yule-brand? I have somewhere seen that name. 
Host.—The bit of log that burned till Twelfth-night came. 
This brand they careful quenched, and laid aside, 
To light the yule-fire at next Christmas tide. 
(Several guests enter. A. of M. receives and presents to Hostess.) 
One.—A merry Christmas, neighbors ! 
Another.— Oh! how bright 
Your Christmas garlands deck the walls to-night! 
Another. (Pointing.)—Holly and ivy, and the Prince’s pines! 
And o’er the pictures creeping-jenny twines. 
Another.—Thus in most lofty, or most lowly homes, 
Green wreaths and boughs should smile when Christmas comes. 
Another.—Just as fir, pine, and box together shine, 
To grace the temple of the King Divine. 
A Lady.—But have you now, as in the long ago, 
Hung up o’erhead the mystic mistletoe ? 
With dark green leaves and glistening berries,white ? 
A. of M.—Look, find if it is here—your eyes are bright. 
Lady. (Searching.)—Ah, here, I think—yes, I am sure it is. 
A Gentleman.— And you're ‘beneath it! so I take a kiss! 
(Laughing and clapping hands.) 
A. of M.—This is the penalty, ye maidens know, 
When maids are caught beneath the mistletoe! 
Frank.—Fir and pine and spruce and holly, 
All the Christmas greens are jolly ; 
But of all the boughs I see, 
Mistletoe’s the bough for me! 
Harry.—Was mistletoe hung in the churches, too? 
Another Lady.—Why, Harry, no ; sure that would never do! 
Harry.—Ah, yes, I see that it would be amiss 
To steal, in church, as now I take—a kiss. (Santa Claus 
knocks, A. of M. opens the door.) 
Santa Claus. — 1 just came down to rouse you with my knocking, 
And bid each youth and maid hang up a stocking. 
Enjoy your Christmas revels, sport and fun, 
You'll hear from me before to-morrow’s sun. 

(Santa Claus goes out.) 


One.—Good-by, old Santa ! 

Another.— Drive your reindeers steady ! 

Another.—You'll find my stocking, it is hung already. 

A of M.—( With vine-wreathed-bowl.)\—This vine-wreathed wassail- 

bowl I place, 

Your genial Christmas board to grace. 

Kate.—W hat’s wassail ? 

Host.— *Tis good health, my daughter, 

And so our wassail-bow! holds—pure cold water! 

A Guest.—Tell us about some of those dishes, queer, 

That made, in olden time, the Christmas cheer. 

Host.—The boar’s head was the grand dish of the feast ; 

Served upon silver and with garlands dressed. 

England’s King, Henry Second, once bore one, 

To grace the banquet of the Prince, his son. 

A Gentleman.—One curious dish, the hackin, must, they say, 

Be boiled on Christmas, before break of day. 

Else the young cook shall, for her laziness, 

Be driven at sunrise round the market-place. 

A Lady.—The Christmas mince-pie has this ancient story : 
When the three wise men sought the Babe of Glory, 
They brought sweet spices from the fragrant East ;" 
And so good Christians, at their Christmas feast, 
Combined all spices, and each rare, sweet thing, 

To keep in mind the wise men’s offering! 

Another Lady.—Another quaint old custom, that is stranger, 
Is, that they baked the pie shaped like a manger! 

So the long, narrow dishes of our table 
Trace back their form to that Judean stable! 

Host.—Christmas plum-pudding we of course remember. 

Hostess.—The world renews that knowledge each December. 

(Kate and another lady are holding a ‘wish-bone, and laughing gaily.) 

Hostess.—W hat is the frolic, girls ? 

Young Lady.— Some fun we’re making, 

With Kate and Nell, a last year’s “ wish- ” breaking. 

Host.—I!'m very glad if any one has brought, 

For this year’s feast a last year’s “ Merry-thought.” 

Kate.—W ait till I wish—I’m ready. 


Nedl.— I am, too. 
Kate. (Breaking it.}—I have the wish ! 
Nel.— The lucky one are you! 


A. of M. (To Kate.)—Climb on the chair, the door now put it over: 
Who enters first beneath it is Kate’s lover. 
(Kate puts it over the door ; immediately a gentleman enters ; all 
clap hands.) 
Gentleman.—Have I such cordial welcome, being late ? 
A. of M.— You've crossed Kate's ‘ wish-bone,’ you belong to Kate. 
Gentleman (to K.)—Lady, I joyfully accept my fate ! 
Hostess.—1 like these merry customs of the past. 
Host.—Let us renew and bid them longer last. 
Gentleman.—This night in Southern Italy are seen 
In every house gay baskets decked with green. 
With fruits and sweetmeats for the children all, 
And through the night their songs and chants they call. 
Another.—At midnight, too, in some Sicilian street, 
A waxen figure of the Child you meet, 
Borne by the monks, with chant and holy song ; 
From church to church they go the whole night long ; 
While mimic canons roar along the way, 
And Roman candles turn the night to day. 
A Lady.—lI love the German custom of the tree, 
Lighted with candles, as we often see. 
In Germany a figure oft is shown 
Of Christ-child, bending from the branches down, 
And the French peasants—what is it they say? 
Noél, Noél! their word for Christmas day. 
(The Waits are heard outside singing.)— 
“Noél, Noél, Noél, Noél, 
Born is the King of Israel.” 
Host. (Handing a purse to a servant.) — Here come the Waits, go 
give each one his penny. 
Hostess.—They bless no house that fails to give them any. 
(A servant announces supper: Host and other gentlemen take ladies.) 
A of M.—The Christthas banquet waits, and I will be 
. Master of Revels—join, and follow me. 
Our Christmas feast now our attention asks— 
We'll later have some Merry Christmas Masques. 
(A. of M. leads Host, and all others pass out.) 
Curtain falls. 


NATIONAL FLOWERS.—CHRISTMAS MASQUE. 


oF Rosz or York. Ross or Lancaster. 
Rosz or York AND Lancaster. TuisTLe. SHAMROCK. FLower DeLucz. 

Costumgs :—The Young Ladies wear white dresses. The Roses have red 
sashes. The Thistle of bright plaid. The Shamrock of green, and the 
Flower DeLuce of red, white, and blue. Each young lady’s head and face are 
concealed by a very large blossom of the flower she represents ; a thin green 
tissue drawn tightly over the face and tied around the neck, forms the calyx. 
Above this the petals are made of tissue-paper over wire, bent in the proper 
shape. The flowers are all familiar, and can easily be made with a little in- 
genuity, care, and taste. Have green leaves of the proper kind, made with 
tissue-paper and wire. In short, make and fasten upon the head, an enormous 
flower and leaves of the kind represented. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Abbot of Misrule.—In olden Christmas times they played 

Many a comic masquerade. 

Strange figures showed, who, for their head 

Wore deers, or hares, or goats instead. 

Quaint, but more pleasing masques have we: 

Upon our stage you now shall see 

England’s famed Roses, one, two, three. 

Rose of York. (Enters from right.)}—I bear upon my leafy stalk 

The pure and fair white Rose of York. 

Rose of Lancaster. (Enters from left..—To my red blossom turn 
your eye, 

The Rose of Lancaster am I. 

A. of M. (Standing between them.)—Long were the red and white 
rose worn; 

And long on rival banners borne, 

By hostile armies rent and torn. 

Till York and Lancaster unite, 

And peaceful blend the Red and White. 

Rose of Y.and L.(Enter from right, comes between Y. and L., taking 
a hand of each.)—Then England welcomed me to her ; 
The Rose of York and Lancaster. 
A. of M.—Y ou see old England’s lovely roses ; 

And now, before our pageant closes, 

Ireland and Scotland show to you 

The Thistle and the Shamrock, too. 

Tnistle. (Enters R.)\—Where the north winds blow, 

And the east winds whistle, 

On the hills I grow, 

I’m the brave Scotch Thistle. 

Shamrock. (Enters L.) — You'll find me Ireland’s green isle over, 

The Shamrock is the sweet white clover; 

And Ireland is the Shamrock’s lover. : 
(Shamrock and Thistle stand on either side of the Rose group.) 
Flower De Luce. (Enters L.)}—You'll name my glory at a glance, 

. For which brave knights have borne the lance ; 
The purple Flower DeLuce of France. 
| Flower DeLuce stands in centre ; Shamrock and Thistle take each 
a hand.) 
A. of M.—These lovely blossoms, hand in hand, 
Show how the friendly nations stand. 
May Christmas joys ne’er with them cease ; 


(Hoins their hands.) 


Their rulers serve the Prince of Peace; 


— 
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While each new Christmas brings again 
Its peace on earth, good-will to men! 
( The six young ladies representing the Flowers, now form for the 
old-fashioned Virginia Reel, dance the set through, and the cur- 
tain falls.) 


BOQUET OF BEAUTY.—A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU. 


Arrange the characters in “ National Flowers” at different heights in the cen- 
ter of the stage, thus: Flower DeLuce in the center, and standing highest. 
Shamrock at the right of F. DeL. and a little lower. Thistle at the right of F. 
DeL. and a little lower. Rose of York and Lancaster directly below F. DeL. 
Rose of York and Rose of Lancaster on either side, and a little below. Ar- 
range evergreen boughs below, until nothing is seen of the young ladies but their 
flower-heads. Then let the curtain rise on the “ Boquet of Beauty.” 


Foreign Notes. 


[From our Special Correspondent, ] 

ENGLAND.—A biography of the celebrated painter, Haydon, by 
his nephew, is soon to appear. The interest of the volume will 
be increased by a number of sketches, some of which were the 
foundation of notable pictures, and by a portrait of Haydon executed 
by the poet, Keats ; while there will be sketches of Keats, Wilkie, 
Leigh Hunt, and Maria Foote. There will be much interesting 
correspondence, and not the least so that relative to the Elgin 
Marbles, the Houses of Parliament, and a National School of Art. 

The London Atheneum, while announcing that Mr. Holman 
Hunt has just painted his own portrait, urges all artists to do the 
same thing as a duty they owe to posterity. Mr. Hunt, it will be 
remembered, is the artist whose recent picture, entitled “The 
Shadow of Death,” excited considerable sensation from the orig- 
inality of the conception and the perfect and life-like rendering of 
the idea. 

From the London Athen@um we learn that Mr. Myer D. Davis 
has been for some time examining documents in the possession 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster relative to the Jews in 
England during the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. These 
papers, about 100 in number, of a miscellaneous character, throw 
light upon the history of the Jews in ancient Lincoln, Canterbury, 
Norwich, Nottingham, etc. Three are said to be in the hand- 
writing of the famous Aaron of York, reputed the wealthiest man 
of his day, and the original of the character of Isaac of York in 
Scott’s novel of Ivanhoe. 

A superb volume is shortly to be published in England illustra- 
tive of Windsor Castle, with the approbation of her majesty 
Queen Victoria. There will be numerous photographs, by the 
heliotype process, of the interior as well as of the exterior of this 
fine old royal residence, and the explanatory text will be by the 
former librarian of the castle. 

Mrs. Kingsley, the widow of the lamented Canon Charles 
Kingsley is about to publish the lectures delivered by her hus- 
band in America; the volume is dedicated to “ Cyrus Field, J. A. 
C. Gray, and all those valued American friends who welcomed my 
husband to their country, and through whose generous kindness 
he was enabled to realize the dream of his youth, by the sight, not 
only of the Eastern States and cities, but of the far West, the 
Rocky Mountains and Yo Semite Valley.” 


SwitZERLAND.—The Federal Chambers have voted in favor of 
the metrical system of France for their weights and measures. 
This will at least reduce to a certain systematic and regular form 
the weights and measures, which before had nothing systematic 
about them; and will at the same time bring the Swiss system into 
unison with those of the countries surrounding her territory, 
which will doubtless be much to the advantage of the commercial 
relations of the several countries. The decimal system has for 
many years been in force with respect to the coinage, and its ex- 
tension to the weights and measures seems only a logical and 
reasonable step in the right direction. 

Winterthour, in the Canton of Zurich, is a town where in- 
dustry is almost raised to the level of artistic excellence ; and it 
shows its solicitude in the matter of popular education not only 
by raising handsome schoolhouses, but by ameliorating the position 
of its teachers. It is not long since their salaries were raised, and 
the town council has now decided that a new augmentation shall 
be made every three years, the new arrangement to take effect 
from the first of January last. In addition, as there had been a 
considerable rise in rentals, the sum allotted for this purpose is to 
be increased as well. There are some city councils in this country 
who might advantageously follow the example of the Swiss town, 
and improve the pecuniary positions of a hard-working class which 
is seldom rewarded as it deserves. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS AT PARIS. -- We alluded lately to 
this interesting and instructive congress, and would now add a 
few details. Russia, of all the countries contributing to the col- 
lection, seems to have been the most successful and most varied in 
its offerings, and to have shown the greatest evidences of progress 
in geographical science, of which some remarkable specimens 
were exhibited in the form of gigantic maps executed with rare 
beauty and fidelity, by the officers of the imperial staff corps. 
The treasure received by the Russians from the Khan of Khiva 
excited great interest. It was composed of necklaces and brace- 
lets of gold, of ornaments for horses, of ornaments in gold, en- 
amel, and divers precious stones; a single emerald in one of the 
necklaces was valued at more than 16,000 francs; and besides 


the intrinsic value of the precious stones, they possessed an im- 
mense artistic value from the mixture of Indian, Mauresque, and 
Persian styles, and the taste of their arrangement. In addition a 
chalet constructed on the terrace contained an unequaled collec- 
tion of views, sketches, and photographic pictures of all the least 
known Russian provinces, representing the several inhabitants, 
their costumes, houses, arms, tools, etc. 

In the Danish collection, which was also most interesting, were 
objects of great antiquity, which carried one back to the discovery 
of Greenland by the old Scandinavians ; there were also curious 
sketches of Greenlanders in their costumes and with their arms, 
besides a large and important map of Iceland, published by the 
literary society of that island. 

: SPAIN.—The Courier Canadien states that the war of the rebel- 
lion in Cuba, according to an official document, cost Spain during 
the year 1870~71 the sum of $40,000,000, at which time there were 
100,000 men there under arms, of whom the half were regular 
troops. If we add to this all that has been expended there since 
in a strife that has produced no other effect than to desolate that 
once beautiful and fertile island, besides all that has been spent 
and destroyed in the civil war that is still raging in the mother- 
country, the sum total must represent an expenditure of money 
that can ill be afforded by a country whose finances are notoriously 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, without speaking of the 
loss of life and the bitter feeling caused by the devastations of 
civil war. How different would be the result were but a small 
portion of the money wasted on war, to be employed in improving 
the education of the people! 


FRANCE.—Gold and silver medals have been awarded by the 
Societé d’ Acclimation de France to Messrs. Greene and Jerome, and 
a medal in bronze to Mr. Stone of the American Fish Culturists’ 
Association, as a recognition of their labors in transporting salmon 
eggsto France. ‘The fishermen in France are experimenting with a 
platinum wire placed in a bottle which is immersed in the sea, be- 
ing lighted by electricity. It has been tried lately on the coast of 
the Cétes du Nord department, and is said to have attracted an 
immense number of fish. The bottle must, however, be green or 
black, or else the fish are frightened and will not be attracted by 
the sub-marine light. 

M. Lecocq de Boisbaudran, well known in connection with spec- 
troscopic analysis, announces the discovery of a new chemical ele- 
ment which he calls ga//ium, closely allied to zinc, and said to be 
found at the Pierrefite mining works, in the Argeles Valley. A 
committee has been appointed by the French Academy to examine 
and report upon the new substance. 

Consideration of Teachers in France-—The Manuel Général de 
/’instruction of France speaks of a little book printed in 1705, 
during the reign of Louis XIV, which treats of the primary schools 
of those days, and in which the author, a priest who had had 
eighteen years experience in teaching, gives his views as to the 
qualification required of an instructor. After dwelling much, as 
may be supposed, on the necessity of knowing thoroughly the 
creeds and catechisms of the church, her festivals, fast-days, and 
the like, he speaks thus as to “the credit of the master”: “ He 
ought to preserve himself in great credit not only among the chil- 
dren but in esteem with the parents, so that whatever he may say 
or do may be of such weight that it cannot be questioned, which 
would give him great prudence and discretion in all his words and 
actions, and notably when he has to converse with the parents and 
to teach the children.” In connection with these recommendations 
it will be interesting to read something of the experience of a 
modern teacher, drawn from the same journal. The writer of a 
letter to the editor says: “ What would you say if I should tell you 
that in certain localities of my department it is the custom that 
each week the teacher, a sack on his back and a vessel with holy 
water in his hand, should go from door to door, receiving here and 
there a roll, a slice of bread, a sou, unless he receives in- 
stead reproaches because he has punished children who 
do not deserve it, or impertinence from travelers in an inn, you 
would undoubtedly not believe me. And yet it is the exact truth, 
and I abstain from all comments upon this humiliating practice.” 
This employment of teachers brings back to memory the time 
when in the country parts of New England teachers were boarded 
out by auction to the /owest bidder, and of cuurse suffered accord- 
ingly in body and mind. 

ITALY.—The University of Pavia has lately received a hand- 
some addition to its means, the late senator and Professor Luigi 
Porta having bequeathed to it the whole of his fortune. He has 
however attached to it the condition that if the university should 
be transferred to any other part of Italy, his money is to become 
the property of the municipal authorities of Pavia, to be used by 
them for educational purposes. 

A discovery has been made at the abbey of Grotta-Ferrata, near 
Frascati, of a manuscript of Strabo more ancient than any known 
of that Greek geographer, which is likely to fill up many hiatuses 
in the text hitherto used. Cardinal Angelo Mai was the first to 
make the search, and the work was continued by Father Guiseppe 
Cozza, who eventually succeeded in finding a palimpsest under 
the writing on which appeared other characters that had been ef- 
faced; but these can easily be restored by chemical agents ; and 
these characters are said to be the work of Strabo. 


The Marchioness Durazzo has bequeathed a sum of 800,000 
ines: about $150,000, for the establishment of a seminary for boys 


at Genoa. 
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Maine. 


State Educational Association. 

The ninth annual session of the State Educational Association 
will be holden at Representatives’ Hall, Augusta, November 22, 
23, and 24, 1875. Teachers, school officers, and all interested in 
educational progress are earnestly invited to be present. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Monday.—7.00 p. m.: Organization. Welcome address by 
mayor, and Response by president of the Association, The 
Teacher’s Work—Its Responsibilities, Lights, and Shadows; Rev. 
George Forsyth, principal E. M. C. Seminary, Bucksport. 

Tuesday,—9.00 a.m.: The Present Plan of Study for Graded 
Schools; B. Redford Melcher, principal Saco High School, What 
Shall we Teach in Common Schools; Ephraim Hunt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Portland. Practical Education; Rev. C. F. 
Allen, D.D., president State College, Orono. Why we have so 
many Poor Teachers; R. Woodbury, Normal School, Farming- 
ton. Drawing in the Public Schools; J. M. Hawkes, principal 
High School, Pembroke. School Hygiene; D. D. Patten, prin- 
cipal High School, Portland. The Art of Illustrating ; Rev. O. 
M. Cousens, principal Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro’. General 
discussion. 2.00 p.m.: School Discipline; A. F. Richardson, 
principal High School, Bridgton. Juvenile Reading and the Duty 
of the Schools regarding it; Prof. A. H. Davis, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick. The Common-Sense Element in Schools; .G. (M. 
Bodge, principal Westbrook Seminary, Deering. Relation of Ed- 
ucation to Labor; Prof. M. C. Fernald, State College, Orono. 
Relation of Teachers to Employers; A. H. Kelley, principal High 
School, Belfast. Qualification of Teachers; D. L. Smith, princi- 
pal Johnson School, Topsham. Natural History in Primary 
Schools; Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., Portland. Education at the 
Centennial; A. P. Marble, superintendent of schools, Worcester, 
Mass. General discussion. 

Wednesday.—9g.00 a.m.: Industrial Art Education; Benjamin 
W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Mass. The Popularity to be Sought. 
by the Teacher ; Rev. W. S. Knowlton, principal Houlton Acad 
emy, Houlton. School-house Ventilation; W.H. Pennell, Port- 
land. Means of Illustration in Schools; A. P. Kelsey, principal 
Little Blue School, Farmington. Intermediate Schools; Prof. J. 
W. V. Rich, Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, 
Readfield. 

Board.—Board can be obtained at either the Mansion, Cony, or 
Augusta House, at $1.50 per day. 

Railroads.—Free return tickets over the Maine Central railroad 
and all its branches will be furnished to all members of the asso- 
ciation paying full fare in attending, and it is expected that similar 
arrangements will be made with the other railroads in the State. 

A. W. Rockland, President. 
W. O. FLErcuer, Warren, Secretary. 
WARREN JOHNSON, Augusta, CA’m’n. Ex. Com. 


New Hampshire. 


BUSHWHACKER.—The Union of a recent date contains a terrific 
onslaught upon the editor of this column. We are politely called 
a “cowardly, anonymous bushwhacker,” who shies “ fugitive squibs” 
in an obscure organ and then “takes to the bush.” Our work on 
THE JOURNAL is called “indulging in quips and quiddities, and 
paper bullets of the brain, at the expense of the institutions, the 
people, and the press of his State.” We appeal from this verdict 
to men capable of judging on such questions. 

On the main question at issue, the Union evidently either does 
not know, or cannot intelligently express its own position. It 
says, “ We want the State to let our schools, our agriculture, our 
manufactures, and our morals alone ;” . . . “‘ We want the State 
to give us a system as good as it may, and a superintendent of dis- 
cretion and energy; and for the rest we must take care of our- 
selves.” . “Let it once be understood that the State, be- 
yond providing ample means [!] and a suitable system will do 
nothing, and we shall very soon have all we want.” Yes, but just 
what it is “ we want” in the “let alone,” the “system,” the “ noth- 
ing,” the “ample means,” is ‘ what no fellah can find out.’ Those 
States that “let their schools, agriculture, etc., alone” are not even 
China or Japan. 

That a leading journal of one of the prominent manufacturing 
cities in New England should be found boldly and continually ar- 
guing for even a lower civilization than these, is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of these centennial times. The style of 
argument above indicated shows plainly the mental, moral, and 
educational status of the men who are so covertly striving to de- 
stroy our educational institutions. But for its pernicious influence 
upon the ignorant portion of our population, their pitiful work 
would be utterly beneath notice. The Union is probably the only 
outspoken exponent of these ideas in the whole country. We 
leave it “alone in its glory.” 


EDUCATIONAL WorkK of very great value has been done in the 
State the past year by three organizations which deserve especial 
mention in these columns. 

1. The N.H. Lecture Bureau.—This association, under the able 
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management of E. A. Jenks, Esq., of Concord, is proving itself 
one of the most valuable educators of the State. It has been in 
existence only two years, yet last season its able lecturers were in 
demand in a large majority—we might say nearly all—of the lec- 
ture courses in the State. And what is better still ,these men were 
found quite as able and instructive as the “big guns” imported 
from abroad at two or three times the expense. Lecture courses 
at $50.00 to $100.00 a night are quite beyond the reach of ordinary 
country towns, but when they can be secured at $15.00 to $50.00 a 
lecture, expenses added, there is no reason why every town may 
not secure the benefit of them. We do not mean to disparage in 
the least the able lecturers from abroad who are known on our 
courses, but it can be safely said that for instruction, benefit, mat- 
ter to carry away, the product of our home talent will not suffer 
in comparison with that of any others. Where can be found any- 
thing abler or more attractive than these, selected almost at ran- 
dom from the Bureau’s list of thirty-two lecturers and one hundred 
odd subjects, for the coming winter? Mrs. Abby G. Woolson, on the 
Yosemite ; Professor Robinson, of Tilton, on the Fighting Man, 
Home Bonds; President Smith on Mission of New England, 
Character, Progressive, Self-Culture ; Rev. S. L. Blake on Clean 
Hands; Professor Hitchcock on Physical History of New Hamp- 
shire, the White Mountains; James O. Adams on the Pedagogue 
and the Printer, or any of his agricultural subjects; Rev. W. R. 
Cochran on Housework ; Professor Huntington on Climatology of 
New Hampshire ; Superintendent J. H. Goodale on Why Young 
Men Abandon Farming in New Hampshire. If any of our read- 
ers are on lecture committees we trust they will send for the New 
Hampshire Bureau’s circular before fully settling their courses. 

2. The State Agricultural Board.—The crowds that gathered 
last winter whenever the meetings of the board were held show 
better than anything else the popular appreciation. These meet- 
ings were indeed most admirably managed. The able secretary 
called about him few men of science, of the schools, learned men 
in the common acceptance of the term; but instead, active farmers, 
men of sterling sense who had achieved success in some special 
directions, told their brother farmers in homespun phrase the 
methods of their success. How they made money up in the 
rugged Granite State by raising hay; or pork, or potatoes, or fruit ; 
how to build up the farms, to educate and elevate the farmers— 
such were the topics brought out; and we can conceive of few 
things more worthy of public approval or State support. The 
campaign for the coming winter is not yet fully organized, but it 
cannot fail to be more than ever successful. 

3. The Young Jien’s Christian Association.—This last, but by no 
means least, when we consider that under the efficient leadership 
of Secretary Folger, more than one hundred and fifty earnest men 
gave eight hundred and fifty days and over thirteen hundred even- 
ings to this work in seventy-five different towns, we have 
some idea of what was attempted. When we consider the scope 
of the topics discussed—The Home, What to do with the young 
men, Bible influence, The church, The school reading, Temper- 
ance, Virtue, — and the fact that the speakers spoke with that 
heartfelt energy which only men possess who feel ‘themselves 
snatched from the burning, spoke with full hearts and tearful eyes 
to persuade men up to a higher, nobler living in all things, we have 
some idea of what was done even in a lower educational point of 
view. When we think of the twenty-five hundred conversions 
last year, and the thousands more to follow, we realize that no ade- 
quate idea can be formed of the magnitude of the influence of 
this work. So many of our teachers are in it, — Ladd, Perkins, 
Walker, Barrows, Cummings, the president and professors of Dart- 
mouth, and scores more, that we feel we can hear the “ Amen!” 
from them when we say, Bid it God speed, brethren, commend it, 
pray for it, labor for it, there is no grander work under the sun. 

The Educational Canvass.— We wish this could have been added 

to the above list. We firmly believe that there is no work more 
pressingly needed, more sure of success than this. The popular 
apathy on educational matters, not to say ignorance of true educa- 
tional aims and means, the downward tendency in some quarters, 
yet the general hopeful impulse that seems now to be felt through-| 
out the State, shows that now is such a time to strike a blow as 
has never occurred in this State before and may not soon again. 
If our State superintendent could follow the example of secreta- 
ries Adams and Folger, and if the teachers and friends of educa- 
tion would take hold of the matter as energetically as their coad- 
jutors have done, we are confident that a revolution would occur 
in the old Granite State such as she has never yet witnessed. 
Appeal to the people! show them how much of worthlessness and 
imbecility there is in our present management: show them the 
better way; talk of the vital importance of greater union of action, 
of better teachers and supervision, of State certificates, of the 
town system and town boards of education, of conventions of su- 
perintendents and teachers, of teachers’ institutes, a normal insti- 
tute, normal schools, the mill school-tax, and all the rest. Carry 
these meetings into every important town in the State. Invoke 
the powerful aid of the press. Energize! Results must follow- 
such as are seldom witnessed. It would be a resurrection-blast 
like that which the trumpet of Horace Mann gave to Massa- 
chusetts. 


A Last Worp. — With this issue our editorial work on the 
JOURNAL ceases. That we have done little honor to either the 
State or the JOURNAL, we have often enough been painfully aware. 
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In the press of other and exacting duties we have done as well as 
we could. We rejoice that the duty falls now into so much abler 
hands, and we earnestly urge upon teachers everywhere to help 
their editor by keeping him fully informed of everything that may 
occur in his line, no matter how trivial. Send a postal card to 
him once a month, all of you. We are most sincerely thankful for 
the favors received at all hands, for the kindly reception of our 
little efforts, especially for the generous approval of the late As- 
sociation. God prosper the work and the workers all! 


FRANCESTOWN.—We learn that Miss Cochrane, preceptress in 
the Academy, will resign her position at the close of the present 
term. Asa teacher of French, Latin, and English grammar, she 
has few superiors, and we trust she may secure such a position as 
her long experience and eminent ability deserve. 


Vermont. 


— The good success of the Randolph Normal School, under A. 
E. Leavenworth as principal, is attested by the fact that the winter 
quarter opened on the first inst. with an attendance of 134, and 
with a prospect that even this number will be considerably in- 
creased. This is the largest winter term the school has ever had. 
The first quarter of the Normal School year closed on the 2gth inst., 
with exercises held at the hall. The recitations were of a high 
order, and after the close of the literary exercises a promenade 
concert filled the evening. The school was never so prosperous 
as now. One of the beauties of the location of the State Normal 
School is found in the keen interest in its prosperity taken by the 
citizens. The hall seats 300, and at these closing exercises it was 
filled to overflowing. 

— The exhibition of the senior class of St. Johnsbury Academy 
occurred Thursday and Friday evenings, Nov. 4th and sth. The 
class numbers 35, and the whole number of students for the term 
is 220. 

— We regret to learn that Principal Blair, of Northfield, has 
been confined to his house for two or three weeks by illness. 

— The somewhat famous Brattleboro school case has been 
within a few days re-argued before the supreme court. The suit 
arose from the suspension of Catholic children for absence from 
school on Corpus Christi day. The only question of law in the 
case was as to the right and authority of the committee to make 
and enforce a regulation for the government of the school, requir- 
ing the regular daily attendance of pupils even against the com 
mand of parents and guardians. The decision of the court is 
not yet announced. 


Massachusetts. 


State Agent E. A. Hubbard writes us that he has been visiting 
the schools in Gardner, Ashburnham, Ashby, Hubbardstown, 
Holden, and Orange. In Gardner he met, at the request of the 
school committee, all the teachers of the public schools for a con- 
ference of two hours’ length in the afternoon, and in the evening 
addressed the citizens. Other towns which he visited are expect- 
ing the same service upon his next visit. At Ashburnham he 
spent a half-day in the new Cushing Academy, and he bears tes- 
timony to the excellence of the instruction, and the  high-toned 
moral influence of the school. Teachers and trustees will wel- 
come visitors. He learned to his surprise and sorrow that in one 
town at least the teachers are not allowed to attend a teachers’ 
institute unless they will make up their time. Next week we have 
an institute at Haydenville. 


INSTITUTE AT ORLEANS.—Hon. A. J. Phipps conducted a very 
successful institute at Orleans, commencing Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 3d, and closing Friday evening. Mr. Phipps lectured on 
Compulsory Education, and gave two exercises on Language. 
Prof. Walter Smith lectured Thursday evening on the Commer- 
cial Value of Drawing, and gave two day exercises in his specialty. 
Hon. Joseph White lectured on School Laws, Friday evening, 
and on the same evening a second lecture was given by Hon. G. 
G. Hubbard, of Boston, on Old Rome. Other exercises and lec 
tures were given by Mr. Boyden and Miss Homer, of Bridge- 
water; John Kneeland, an agent of the board; G. G. Hubbard, 
and Secretary White. Over one hundred actual teachers and 
committees were present, representing every town in Barnstable 
county except Mashpee. 


Leicester ACADEMY. — The annual meeting of the trustees of 
Leicester Academy was held on the 27th ult. During the year 
Joseph A. Denny, Esq., who had been a trustee for 40 years and 
treasurer for 21, had died, and his place was filled by the election 
of his son, Charles A. Denny. In the afternoon a large number of 
citizens gathered in Smith Hall, in the academy, to witness the 
hanging of two new portraits; one of Dr. John Nelson, who was 
a trustee for 59 years and president of the board for a whole gen- 
eration; the other, of Mr. Denny, the late treasurer. Both pic- 
tures were painted by Billings, of Boston, and are considered ex- 
cellent. Rarely can two men be found who, through a whole life- 
time, have given so much thought and care to any school. As 
their benignant faces look down on the students, they will speak 
the most eloquent of all appeals, the example of a noble life. 
Remarks eulogistic of the deceased were made by Rev. A. H. 


Coolidge, of Leicester, and Hon. Henry Chapin, of Worcester, 


At the meeting of the trustees, measures were adopted for se- 
curing more permanent funds, for increasing the present force of 
teachers, and making various minor improvements. The next 
term, which begins Dec. 7th, telegraphing will be taught in the 
scientific department, and a wire will probably connect this build- 
ing with the village office. The examinations of the present term 
will occur Nov. 24th and 25th. 


CUSHING ACADEMY. — Dr. A. T. Lowe, president of the First 
National Bank, Boston, has presented to this institution a large 
lot of books, comprising the Encyclopedia Brittanica, Chamber’s 
Encyclopedia, and other costly works of reference, more than 100 
volumes in all. 


BROOKFIELD.—A musical institute of the schools of this place 
was given at the town hall on the evening of Nov. roth. Some 
200 children took part in the exercises. The occasion was one of 
great interest and importance. The hall is capable of accommo- 
dating an audience of 800 people. Prof. J. Vinton has managed 
the instruction in the department of Music in the public schools 
with great success and in a most thorough manner. 


— The statue of John Winthrop, which the State of Massachu- 
setts is to present to the National Gallery at Washington, is fin- 
ished at Rome, and will be forwarded to its destination very soon. 


Rhode Island. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT LOCUSTVILLE, HOPKINTON, Nov. 
4th. — A teachers’ institute for the benefit of the teachers of the 
Wood River Valley and vicinity was held as above by the com- 
missioner. The first topic presented was “ The Study of History,” 
by Mr. Stockwell, who, in answer to the two questions, “ Why 
should the study of history be pursued in our common schools?” 
and “ How shall it be pursued ?” endeavored to call attention to 
the intimate connection between a knowledge of history and a 
proper preparation for the discharge of the duties of citizenship, 
and then gave a few hints as to the better ways of presenting the 
subject to a class of pupils. The topic of “Equation of Pay- 
ments,” which so many teachers and pupils find to be an impene- 
trable mystery, was very clearly illustrated and explained by Mr. 
J. M’E Drake, of Westerly. 

In the afternoon Mr. Drake took up the subject of Reading, 
and gave a very practical exercise, which, with the discussion that 
followed, was one of the most valuable features of the session. 
A discussion on “ What are the proper studies for our common 
schools?” was opened by Mr. J. A. Estee, of Ashaway, with a 
short paper, but one worthy of note for its breadth and wisdom. 
No cast-iron formula can be made whereby a properly taught and 
symmetrically developed pupil can be produced. No fixed and 
unchangeable curriculum of study will meet the demands of all 
localities, ages, and circumstances. It was the general sentiment 
of those who participated in the discussion that, while they were 
averse to loading the course of study too heavily, they also were of 
the opinion that the natural sciences had a claim which should be 
recognized, and could be without detriment to the branches al- 
ready taught, if proper care was taken to see that the time de- 
voted to those studies was more economically employed. 

After a few brief remarks on “ Penmanship,” by Mr. Stockwell, 
a spelling contest took place in writing. A copy of Webster’s 
National Pictorial Dictionary was offered as a prize to the best 
spellers. Fifty words were selected from “ Monroe’s Practical 
Speller,” and twenty-two out of the number present entered their 
names as contestants. The result showed that there were two, 
Miss Rosa H. Tinkler, of Carolina, Richmond, and Mr. C. D. 
Albro, of Hope Valley, Hopkinton, whose percentage of correct 
words was the same—.g8. It was therefore decided to bestow a 
dictionary upon each. It is worthy of notice thatthe words missed 
by each of these two parties were the same, viz.: “s/ue.” The 
words most generally missed were ‘azalea,’ ‘changeable,’ tran- 
quillity,’ ‘slue,’ and ‘talc.’ 

In the evening the Rev. Dr. Stockbridge, of Providence, deliv- 
ered, before a full house, his lecture on “A Week in Athens.” 
The lecture is one well calculated to interest, amuse, and instruct, 
and the attention of the audience was held to the close, and much 
pleasure was expressed by all at the intellectual treat. 

On Friday Mr. L. W. Russell, of Providence, illustrated his ad- 
mirable method of teaching “Composition Writing.” In order, 
as he said, to show that he brought before the teachers no untried 
theory, he used as his guide a copy of topics and directions sim- 
ilar to that furnished by him to every one of the teachers in his 
grammar school. Subsequently Mr. R. gave a short exercise in 
“ Object Teaching,” illustrating his work with various specimens 
of minerals. This seemed to awaken quite an interest in all 
quarters. 

The attendance of teachers at the institute was very good, while 
the community responded very generally, and the audiences were 
large and appreciative at every session. Great credit is due to 
the energetic committee of arrangements, Dr. E. P. Clarke, and 
Messrs. A. G. Nichols and S. N. Richards, for their attentions and 
the very generous entertainment provided for the members of the 
institute, and also to the school committee of Hopkinton for 
their interest in securing the attendance of their teachers, as 


wel] as for their personal presence and contribution to the exercises. 
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Connecticut. 


New LONDON.—This town, which is territorially the smallest 
in the State, is all comprised within the city limits, and has, there- 
fore, the advantage of great compactness of population, and has 
had the wisdom to avail itself of this advantage. The report of 
the Board of Education says, “ While the number of children enu- 
merated in the city is not as large as formerly, the average number 
attending school is much larger; the average term of school is of 
greater length ; enlarged and improved accommodations have been 
provided ; the employment of teachers has been more permanent, 
and the number of experienced and accomplished teachers has in- 
creased; instruction is more thorough, and a higher standard of 
scholarship is reached.” These things are mentioned as “results 
accomplished by placing the management of all the schools in the 
city under one committee.” 

The acting visitor’s report shows that the average attendance 
the past year was over 66 per cent. of the whole number registered 
(the average for the entire State the previous year was 534 per 
cent.) ; 78 pupils, or more than one out of every 2 5, are reported 
as having been “ perfect in attendance through the year.” 

While very many towns have neglected to establish even one 
high school, New London has for several years maintained two. 
The Bulkeley school, with its substantial building and handsome 
endowment, has superseded the Bartlett High School, whose 
foundation dated over two centuries ago. The Young Ladies 
High School continues justly to enjoy in a high degree the confi- 
dence of the community. The course of study is admirable, both 
for disciple and culture. New London claims to have been the 
first town in the State to establish an evening school, and the 
first to establish a girls’ evening school. It is one of the most 
thorough-going towns in school matters within the borders of 
Connecticut. 


MANCHESTER.—This is one of the towns which reports ad- 
vancement every year. From 1870 to 1875 the increase was: In 
enumeration, from 872 to 1,229; in the numbered registered, from 
696 to 1,094; in average attendance, from 327 to 575; and in cost 
of schools—for current expenses—from $4,403 to $9,155: or to ex- 
press it in another way, the increase in enumeration was a little 
less than 40 per cent.; in registration, over 57 per cent. ; in attend- 
ance nearly 76 per cent.; and in the amount paid for the ordinary 
expenses of schools, nearly 108 per cent. This is a very favorable 
showing, though there are still too many children not reported as 
attending school. But the town is moving in the right direction, 
and has only to go on unto perfection. Those in charge of its 
school affairs evidently intend that this shall be done. 


Norwicu. — At a meeting of the teachers of the Central Dis-|- 


trict the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That in the death of Miss Maria E. Gordon, we have 
lost an associate whom we held in the highest regard; the pupils 
an untiring, faithful, and conscientious teacher ; and the district an 
earnest worker. 

Miss Gordon had taught in the schools of the Central District 
ten years. She was an earnest, conscientious, and successful teacher. 


— The Berkelerian Association of Yale have arranged for 
having placed in the new college chapel a memorial window for 
the distinguished Bishop Berkeley, who was one of the early 
benefactors of the college. The window will cost $600, the greater 
part of which is already provided. 

— Since the truant law began to be rigidly enforced in Bridge- 
port, the attendance in the public schools has nearly doubled in 
number. 


Colleges. 


Bowpo1n.—Saturday, Oct. 30th, was Bowdoin’s gala day. In 
the morning, on Sagadahoc riding park, at Topsham, were held 
the contests of the third field-day of the Bowdoin Athletic Asso- 
ciation. In the afternoon, on the Androscoggin river was held the 
annual regatta of the Bowdoin navy. The day was cloudy and 
cold, but a very good number were present to witness the athletic 
contests, and everything passed off satisfactorily. The first thing 
in order was the half-mile walk, for which Marrett’76, and French 
’78, appeared, and which was won by the former in 4.044. Throw- 
ing the base-ball took place next, in which Payson ’76, Knight ’77, 
Roberts ’77, Metcalf ’77, Paine ’78, and Peary ’77, entered, and 
which was won by Knight by a throw of 304 feet. The too yards 
dash included entries by Cousins ’77, Leavitt ’76, Roberts °77, 
Paine ’78, Alden ’76, and Payson ’76, but only the three latter ap- 
peared. It was one of the prettiest features of the day, and was 
won by Alden in two straight heats; time 11 seconds in both 
heats. Libby ’76, C. E. Cobb ’77, Thing ’78, entered for the half- 
mile run, in which C. E. Cobb was the victor, after an exciting 
race; time 2.19. The hurdle race was a dash of 100 yards, in 
which there were seven hurdles forty feet apart; Mitchell ’77, 
Paine ’78, Alden ’76, entered, and Alden won; time 15 seconds. 
There were six entries in the two-mile run. Sargent ’76, Payson 
Crocker ’77, C. E. Cobb ’77, Brown '77, Leavitt ’76. Only 
the first three put in an appearance. The race was won easily by 
Sargent, in 11 minutes 19 seconds ; Payson second in 12 minutes 
14 seconds; Crocker third, r3 minutes 34 seconds, The running 
jump was contested by Cobb ’77, Mitchell ’77, Roberts ’77, Peary 
77. Mitchell won, jumping 15.65 feet. The regular contests of the 
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forenoon concluded with the two-mile walk, in which there were 
the following entries: Marrett ’76, Wheeler ’76, Cousins ', 
Jacobs ’78, Potter ’78. Marrett and Wheeler walked, and 
Marrett won in 18 minutes 1 5 seconds; Wheeler’s time 20 minutes 
30 seconds. The prizes were as follows: Half-mile walk, silver 
vase; base-ball throwing, the ball thrown; half-mile run, flower 
vase; two-mile run, silver-headed cane; hurdle race, silver cup; 
two mile walk, silver cup. The time inthe races and the distances 
jumped are hardly fair tests of the skill of the contestants, as the 
weather was too cold to furnish the best conditions. To show the 
interest felt in these contests, we will say that the winner of the 
two-mile walk walked a hundred and fifty miles for the double 
purpose of attending the sports and of giving himself the neces- 
sary practice before entering. 

Half-past two was the hour appointed for the class races on the 
Androscoggin, and at that time a large body of students, of towns- 
people, and of friends of the students, from various places, gath- 
ered on the banks to see the contest. The seniors rowed ina 
shell and the juniors and sophomores in gigs; and to make up for 
the difference in boats, the gigs were allowed forty-five seconds. 
The course was down the river about a mile and a half and re- 
turn, making something more than a three-mile race. The seniors 
pulled in red caps and white suits, the juniors in green caps, and 
the sophomores in blue. The word was given the crews a 
few minutes after 3:00, and the seniors almost immediately took 
the lead, closely followed by the juniors. Down to the island this 
order was kept, the difference not being great between any of the 
crews. After turning the island the real tug of war began be- 
tween 76 and °77, and the sophomores dropped astern. But the 
seniors could not get forty-five seconds ahead of the juniors, and 
they shot over the line in 21 minutes 30 seconds, followed by the 
juniors in 21 minutes §9 seconds, and the sophomores in 22 minutes 
45 seconds. Making the necessary allowance for difference in 
boats, ’77 won the race by 16 seconds. The victorious crew were 
borne on the shoulders of their classmates to the boathouse, and a 
general rejoicing followed. At 4:30 o’clock the presentation exer- 
cises were held in the college chapel. In some brief remarks Mr. 
A. S. Crocker of ’73 presented to the Bowdoin navy the champion 
silver cup, a gift of the class of '73, and Commodore Stevens re- 
sponded. Professor Chapman, with a few well-chosen words, 
then awarded the prizes to the victorious contestants of field-day, 
and the champion cup to Capt F, H. Hargraves. In the evening 
the class of ’77 gave a supper to their crew at the Tontine Hotel, 
followed by a dance at Tontine Hall. 


AMHERST.—The athletic sports, owing to the muddy condition 
of the track on Hampshire Park, have been postponed till spring. 
Robert Ely of the senior class died at his home in Wil- 
braham, last Wednesday. His funeral was attended by some 
seventy students. He was very much esteemed throughout the 
whole college. Professor Snell is much weaker than 
usual. Professor Emerson is restored to health, and will have the 
seniors after the Thanksgiving recess. The trustees have 
raised the tuition from $90.00 to $100.00; the ministerial scholar- 
ships are increased accordingly. There will be but two 
Hardy Debate prizes in the future, instead of three. 


New Publications. 


A Text-Book on CiviL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By George H. Martin, teacher of History and Civil Polity in the 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. S, Barnes & Co, ; 1875. 

We have spoken in our columns of the importance of teaching 
the science of civil government in our public schools, and we are 
heartily glad of the opportunity to find a book which we can con- 
scientiously commend to our readers. In the first place, this work 
has been prepared by a teacher who not only understands the 
needs of pupils, but who has studied and taught this subject most 
thoroughly and successfully, in one of the best normal schools in 
the land, and his clear and exact thought and statement pervade 
the work. In the second place, its full statement of principles, its 
comprehensive plan, its historical method, and its topical arrange- 
ment adapt it to school use. The plan embraces: Part L., Princi- 
ples of Civil Government ; Part IL, Civil Governments in the 
States before their Independence ; Part IIL, The Constitutional 
Government of Massachusetts ; Part IV., The Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


ts oF ZooLocy: A Text-book. By Sanborn Tenney, 
nae professor of Natural History in Williams College. 515 
pages. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, ; 1875. 


This manual or hand-book by Prof. Tenney presents the ele- 
mentary principles of Zoology, with an interesting outline of the 
study of the Animal Kingdom, better for systematic study than 
any other book of the kind that has come under our notice. It 
comprises upwards of 750 fine wood engravings, well designed to 
illustrate the subjects discussed. The first chapter treats of Zodl. 
ogy and a general idea of the Animal Kingdom ; the second, of 
Vertebrata or Vertebrates ; the third, of Articulata or Articulates ; 
the fourth, of Mollusca or Mollusks ; the fifth, of Radiata or Radi- 
ates ; and the sixth, of Protozoa or Protozoans. No one can read 
and study these chapters, fully illustrated as they are by elegant 
wood engravings, without getting a good systematic knowledge of 
the outlines of the Animal Kingdom, inhabiting this globe where 


man passes his probation. The types of anima life are all classed, 
grouped, or arranged as protozoans, radiates, mollusks, articulates, 
and vertebrates. When one considers the branches, classes, or- 
ders, families, genera, and species, comprising the organisms 
that have breath—no two of which are identical—he cannot fail to 
be impressed with the great truth that all are wonderfully made ; 
and yet, throughout this diversity there is perfect unity—ay, unity of 
purpose and design—all “in accordance with a plan wrought out 
in the Divine Mind before the foundation of the world,” to quote 
the concluding words of Prof. Tenney, the author of this book. 
Every student of Natural History should have it. As a text-book 
for the instruction of classes in high schools, academies, colleges, 
no teacher or professor can afford to be without it. A copy of it 
should be found on the reading-table of every family; for, if the 
Darwinian hypothesis shall prove true, then should all become ac- 
quainted with these numerous relations from the protozoans up to 
the human vertebrate ; and if not true, not a whit of the interest 
and importance of the study of the Animal Kingdom is abated. 


“THe Years THAT ARE ToLp.” By Rose Porter, author of 


“ Summer Driftwood,” “ Foundations,” etc. New York: A. D. 
F, Randolph & Co, 


To read is to love, to understand isto believe, might well be the 
reflection over each of Rose Porter’s pure volumes. This tender 
book is of the same nature. Sweet and touching in its links of 
story, strong in itsnatural beauty, strong in its religion, sound in its 
brain, it is beyond all, deep of soul, and devoted to the inculcation 
of religious teaching. Every chapter shows beautiful analogies 
wrought with peculiarly delicate and vivid perfection, and interpre- 
tations from lessons of personal living, full to the utmost of a win- 
ing personal influence, tenderly constraining unto the dear love of 
Christ, in a world where trials encompass duties, and shadows and 
griefs can only result as accepted blessings to those who, believing, 
ask of the living God. With its still, pure power over the mature 
mind, it yet has a simply sweet innocence and beauty that makes it 
one of the dearest of books for young girls. It should lie upon 
every home-table ; and would there were many more of such a 
type we could give such commendation, and urge to so wide accep- 
tance. 


— Striking for the Right is the premium book of the $1.000 
prize series. It was written by Miss Julia A. Eastman, and is pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. This is one of the most 
charming stories we have ever read, and the boy or girl, man or 
woman, who does not get a deal of good from its perusal, must be 
a great deal wiser and better than the average of mortals, Once 
begun, its charm holds you until you close the book on the last 
page. It has many lessons, but the thread of it all is kindness, and 
especially to dumb animals, Every boy and girl in the land should 
read this book, and the reading of it will be contagious, if a single 
copy is introduced into a day or Sabbath-school. We have been 
so much delighted with it that we have been tempted to offer it as a 
premium to the boys and girls of our public schools, in obtaining 
subscribers to our journal, One thing is certain; that if parents 
wish a holiday or birthday present for their boys, they will not 
find a more appropriate or a more valuable book than this delight- 
ful story, “ Striking for the Right.” Don’t fail to read it. 

-- The National School Singer, for Day Schools and Juvenile 
Singing Classes, supplies a want long felt by teathers for a book 
adapted to the various wants of schools, The’ great variety of 
school subjectts treated in song and music is an excellent feature 
of this book, and we believe its introduction will prove it a valuable 
aid to “Music in Schools,” Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 

— Pooler’s Test Speller, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, contains a list of 2,700 “* hard words,” arranged alphabetically 
and defined. It will be found an easy book for reference for spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and definition, and happy will be the pupil who 
can master all the oddities, intricacies, and the monstrosities of our 
mother-tongue herein presented. We call for our committee on 
spelling reform to report immediately in print. 

— The late director of Harvard College Observatory began the 
publication of a very interesting collection of engravings. The 
subjects are mainly studies of nebula, comets, and planets by 
means of the great equatorial telescope ; but there is one conven- 
tionalized lunar diagram for the location of places on the moon’s 
surface, and one or two views of special apparatus. The solar 
prominences, as viewed with the spectroscope, have been carefully 
copied, and the plates of solar spots and eclipses are reproduced 
from photographs. Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and some very interest- 
ing lunar localities are the principal planetary subjects. Among 
the nebulz, those in Andromeda and Orion have received special 
attention. ‘There are also very fine views of the dumbell and the 
ring nebulae, The great comets of Donati and Coggia, however, 
are the crowning points of interest to men of science in this very 
choice collection. The development of envelopes about the nuclei, 
and their gradual absorption in the train, was a phenomenon seen 
by but a score or so of mortals, but the pictures give a strikingly 
clear representation of the process. This edition is published at a 
cost of $10 for the set of thirty-five plates, embracing over fifty very 
interesting and instructive studies, No one outside of scientific 
circles seems to know of the existence even of such a work, and 
but half a dozen high-school and professional teachers are among 
the subscribers. We trust that many will take the opportunity 


to supply themselves before it is too late. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

— One of the great successes in school-book 
publishing has been that of the old firm of R. S. 
Davis & Co., of this city. Unlike most school- 
book houses, it has confined itself to one series of 
books — Greenleaf’s Arithmetics. The senior 
member, Mr. Davis, who died this year, accumu- 
lated a large competence from the business. 
About three years ago the whole series was thor- 
oughly revised. While the books still remain 
Greenleaf’s in all their prominent features, yet 
every thing modern that is taught now in arithme- 
tic has been introduced. As an evidence of their 
popularity to day, it may be said that within the last 
fifteen months they have been adopted in fifty New 
England towns, and are now used, the publishers 
state, in upwards of 1,000 towns in New England 
alone. During the past year seven out of nine 
large cities near New York which changed arith- 
metics adopted Greenleaf, 

— Osgood & Co. publish this month four vol- 
umes of “ Vest-Pocket Series,” to wit : Whittier’s 
“ Snow Bound,” Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” and 
two volumes of essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson ; 
also the second series of Lowell’s “ Among my 
Books,” in which will be essays on Dante and 
Spenser, and “Rocks Ahead,” by W. R. Greg 
author of “ Enigmas of Life.” 

— Elderhorst’s “ Blow-Pipe Analysis,” Blair’s 
“ Lectures onRhetoric and Belles Lettres,” Mc- 


_ Martie’s “ Gémpendium of Domestic Medicine,” | Rea 


and McMurtle’s Woman’s Medical Companion,” 
formerly published by T. Ellwood Zell, have now 
passed into the hands of Porter & Coates, who 
have lately issued new editions, 

—In our book notices of a fortnight since, 
E. C. Stedman was credited as being the author 
of “ Illustrated Homes,” instead of E. C. Gardner. 
Mr. Gardner is one of the practical, common-sense 
architects of the day, and his writings are becom- 
ing more and more popular. We hope soon to 
see some of his ideas of school architecture, as 
well as of private houses and churches. 

— Next month Osgood & Co. will publish a 
new volume of essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in which he will treat of Eloquence, Poetry, Re- 
sources, etc.; Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s youth’s 
“ Life of Jesus of Nazareth,” a new series of geo- 
logical sketches by Prof. Louis Agassiz, and a eol- 
lection of poetry by Whittier, entitled “* Songs of 
Three Centuries.” 

— The “ Treasure Trove Series,” published by 
W. F. Gill & Co., Boston, is worthy of the large 
sales it now has. Three volumes are out: 
“ Story,” “ Travesty,” and “ Burlesque.” 

— Lee & Shepard have entered a petition in 
bankruptcy. Iu thirty days they expect to effect 
a compromise with their creditors and be in run- 
ning order again. They have not discontinued 
business, everything having gone forward as 
though nothing had happened. 

— The most straightforward, practical and 
trustworthy account of the public school system in 
America that has been written and published for 
English readers is the book just issued by Francis 
Adams—“ The Free Schoo! System of America.” 
So says the London School-Board Chronicle of 
October 22d. 

— Trubner & Co., London, announce, to be 
published this month, “ Language and its Study, 
with especial reference to the Indo-European 
Family of Languages: Seven Lectures by W. D. 

Whitney, professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, 
New Haven. Edited by Dr. R. Morris.” 

— The next number of the Fortnightly Review 
will contain a reply by Prof. Tyndall to his con- 
troversial adversaries. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, are the 
publishers of Orcutt’s Manual for Teachers ($1.00), 
and Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Usage 
(65 cts.), which they send post-paid on receipt of 
price. 

Our Subscribers may always remit money 
with perfect confidence to any one who advertises 
with us. We admit none but responsible, first- 
class advertisers at any price, unless it be a case 
in which we are deceived. 


G. Abbott & Co. are building up one of the 


hangings at six cents per roll should attract many 
customers to 41 Washington street. 


For Invitations, Diplomas, and fine design- 
ing and engraving, there is probably no house that 
has a more enviable reputation than W. H, Brett 
& Co., No. 493 Washington street, Boston. Their 
work for some of the first colleges and schools of 
the country will compare well with that of any 
house in the business. Original and beautiful de- 


signs and finely executed work are a desideratum in 
any case where invitations or diplomas are de- 
sired, 

An Basy Chair—we do not mean the editor's 
“easy chair,” for that sheuld properly be termed 
an wumeasy chair—is one of the comforts of Chris- 
tian civilization. The best assortment and of 
every variety of design can be found at Somers’s, 
at 544 Washington street, Boston. If you indulge 
in this comfort, look in upon his large stock of 
upholstered work. 


Visiting Cards.—Hundreds upon hundreds 
of our readers have sent to W. C. Cannon for vis- 
iting cards, and every one has been pleased with 
them. Look at his advertisement, if you have not 
already ordered of him. 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 

FOR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

First Boox.....- $ | Specimen copies to Teach half 

Ssconp Boox...- 1.00] price. Applicants please refer to 
this advertisement. 

HENRY HOLT & CoO., 

39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Datty anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 

Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTuiy anp Recorp. 

One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, Montuiy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weexrty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showi il’s record 
in Attendance 


1.25 


» Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 

ta Sample S of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


For Boys: 1 
THE FARMER BOY, and How he Became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. By Uncre Juvingtt. Edited by Wm. 
M. Thayer. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
For Girls: 

FAIRY BELLS, and What they Tolled Us. From the 

German. By Saran W. Lanper, author of “ Spectacles 
for Young Eyes,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 

*, “The Farmer Boy” gives in sim sn inser. 

esting account of Washi ’s early ie “ Fairy Bells’’ is 
a series of charming tales, sure to readers. — 
These books are appropriate for presents teachers to 


scholars. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt ef 
price by the publishers, ‘ 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO 

381 Washington St., BOSTON. 


— ry L., B. & CO. receive subscriptions for all 
merican foreign periodicals. 
Send for catalogue. 


WHITE’S New School for REED 


tion and Recreations. Price, $2.50. 
HARP OF PRAISE, and best 
Church Music book. Superb in Instruction, Recreatio 


Hymns, Anthems, etc. 356 pages. Price, @1.25;—Per 


SCHOOL TRIAD. sie 
A new plan, new system, and fine music, Price, cents; 
LIE ATI ICL T The King Collection of popular 
H EA L LIGH 7 _ Music and elements of instruction 
for Day Schools, Seminaries, and homes. Price, 50 cts. ; 


PETERSILEA SYSTEM 
tm for dents ol gh arta rin 
BOSTON 


actical and progressive system blished. Either 
&@ Any of the above sent fost /ree on receipt of marked 
price, by the Publishers, 
W MITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. 


THE MICHIGAN TEACHER 
Will be supplied until January 1, 1376, at 
$1.00 per annum. 
Sample Copies, Ten Cents. 
New-England Fournal of Education 
autherities. 


and ‘many other high 


best carpet businesses in New England. Paper 


H. A. FORD, 
Mi 


aad ichigan. 


GINN BROTHER 13 Tremont Place 


BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 
OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, com- 


plete in two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, 
comprising a complete Preparatory Course for College; 
extensively used in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Geoedwin’s, White's, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, 
and Liddell & Scoit’s Greek. 


Hudsen’s School Shakcspeares, separate Plays; 
Lectures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, Web- 
ster, and Bacon). 


Music Readers and Charts Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Holt. >, 


BARNES. 
November Publications. 


The International Review. November Number.— 
Articles: The Excavation of Olympia, by Prof. ERNST 
CURTIUS, of Berlin University; H. W. Longfellow and 
his Writings; Ernst Curtius, Muller, and Mommsen ; 
Centennial of Michel Angelo; General Sherman and his 
Memoirs; The New-York Stock Exchange; &c. Sub- 
scription $5.00; November number free to subscribers for 
1876. 

Ray Palmer’s Poetical Works. Complete, with por- 
trait. Elegantly printed and bound. 8vo, full gilt. Price 
$4.00. 

A Brief History of France. In “ Barnes’s One-term 
History” Series. Profusely illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings. Price, $1.50. 

Baker’s Texas Scrap Books. Statistics and hterature. 
Illustrated. Price, $5.00. 

Lyman Abbott’s Popular Commentary, on Mat- 
thew and Mark. For Chnistian workers. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

Martin's Civil Government i the United States. 
A manual for every citizen, and a text-book for every 
school. Price, $1.25. 


LONGFELLOW. 


A superb life-size portrait of the poet 
LONGFELLOW will be sent with the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1876, to 
any person remitting $5.00 direct to the 
| publishers. 

NV. B.—All who remit before Dec. 15th 
will receive the November and December 
numbers, containing the opening chapters of 
Mr. Howell’s new novel, Private Theat- 
ricals,” free of charge. The list of attrac- 
tions for 1876 is a brilliaut one, including 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. 
Kemble, Mark Twain, and other favorite 
writers, Address H. O. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Manufactory at which these unrivaled Crayons are made 
COST $100,000. 


“NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


National Talc Crayon & Pencil Co. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


The late discovery in this country of a deposit of Tac 
(French Chatk) is being hailed as a blessing by teachers, 
students, and all who have been accustomed to use the com- 
mon chalk crayons, which, on account of offensive and 
health-injuring dust, and great loss (fully one-half) by break- 
age, have become a nuisance in the school-room. 

e imported Tale Crayons (French made) althou 
costing $3.00 per gross, have been found cheaper than the 
brittle and unpleasant chalk so extensively used. Our Tac 
Crayons are superior to the French made, and are unequiv- 
ocally and universally pronounced by all educationalists to be 

x excellence, the superior of all other crayons in the mar- 

et, or known to the trade 

The National Tale (French Chalk) Crayon and 
Pencil Co. is organized to develop this Tac. e manu- 
factory where these Crayons are being made, cost $100,000. 

Tale Crayons are dustless, firmer, and more pleasant to 
handle; do not soil hands, clothing. books, or desks; make 


Sweetzer's Pilgrim Melodies. The compositi of 
J. E. Sweetser, complete, for choirs. Price, $1.25. 


The National School Singer. For day schools and 
juvenile singing classes. 35 cents ; $3.00 per dozen. 


The National Teacher's Monthly. Contents of the 
November number :—The Competent Teacher; Points in 
Advanced Arithmetic; Paying the Debt (poem); How 
and Why of History; Notes on the Yellowstone; The 
German Question; Deviation from an Average; Fiction 
for the Young; Technical Education; Editor’s “ Notes 
and Comments” ; Story Corner; etc. Subscription, $1.00. 


Macnie’s Algebraical Equations. Their theory and 
solution. (/# gress.) 


Barnes’ Educational Catalogue. blications 
Free to Teachers. 7 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Barnes’ Centennial History. “One Hundred Years 
of American Independence.” For reading and reference 
in —_ family during 1876. Profusely illustrated. Agents 
want 


Lyman Abbott on Acts will be ready in season for the 
International Lessons in that book. 


A.8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


44b New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 
Price to Teachers, $1.00. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Education. All 
Teachers will find it of practical value in their every-day 
work in teaching Arithmetic. A review says of it: 


“* Who would suppose there was much to learn in ordinary 
multiplication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is orig- 
inal, invented by a practical calculator (a nephew, by the 
way, of the renowned ‘Peter Parley’), which does for the 
petty operations of ordinary business what rithms accom- 
plish for the abstruse problems of Science. “No live teacher 


mS, | can afford to remain ignorant of it.” 


Note these features: 

1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in 
Multiplication. 

2. It contains an account of the famous Regi Reckoners 
of this and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of 
every profession, many of them never before published. 

+i comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever 
published. 
5. it explains the technical rules of Measurement adopted 
by mechanics of every class. . 

6. It teems with Problems, practical, speculative, and amus- 
ing, thus becoming a desirable companion at Examination. 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can 
be instantly adjusted, Old oe or New Style, to any month 

any year from A.D. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. 

Address FRANK CHATFIELD, 
35 New Haven, 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
to preserve files of BINDERS ra Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the — 
j Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a, 


no clouds of dust in the room. The Steatie Crayon, sold at 
$1.50, is dustless, but so thoroughly oils blackboards in a few 
days use as to compel all who try to use them to abandon the 
attempt. New York City, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other large cities have 
been obliged to throw all dusty and offensive chalk crayons 
out of use. 

When it is known that one of our Crayons are equal 
to about ten boxes of School Chalk pencils (which ten gross 
cost $3.00 to $3.50), are free from grit and dust, are firm and 
strong, and mark with pleasing effect, no one will hesitate to 
pra Fer their immediate adoption by all Boards of Education 
pf all educational institutions of whatever kind or class. 


White Crayons.......--+--cecececere per gross, $1.00 
Colored, assorted. 2.50 
Railroad and Carpenters’....... 2.50 
Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s, white, of 1.00 

do. do. Col’d (white, blue, red), ® 2.50 
Perfection Slate Pencils ... ....... boxes of 24, .10 
Tailors’ Grayens (black, blue, carmine, white, 40 


I Specimen Boxes (one gross) by express 50 cts. 

Teachers, Boards of Education, and others, may order 
directly from the manufactory by single gross or case of so 
gross. A liberal discount made to the trade. 


National Talc Crayon and Pencil Co., 
Lock Box No. 50. MONMOUTH, ILL. 


PATENT BLACKBOARD SLATING 


We have secured, and will send recipes for making Slating, 
both Black and Green, to any party sending One Dollar 
for sample box of WHITE C AYONS. 

This is warranted the very best Slating made. All teach- 
ers and school directors will appreciate this effort of ours to 
distribute the means of giving the best Klackboards to our 
schools, 

Recipes for GREEN and BLACK Slating, and one gross 
Crayons, One Dollar. 

NATIONAL TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO., 


Lock Bock No. 50. (44) MONMOUTH, ILL. 


For Newspapers and Magazines, 
AMERICAN OR FOREIGN. 

Send for our CATALOGUE FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 

Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 

We make the émfort of Foreign Magazines a specialty. 
All Encuisn, GERMAN, and FrencH ARCHITECTURAL, EN- 
Art, and Literary Psriop- 
ICALS, at greatly reduced rates. See CLUB PRICES in 


Catalogue. A 
A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
NEW-ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Af FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 


VISITING CARDS, aii 10 varieties 
inted on them all, sent post-paid to 
nting, 
por Ww. © CANNON, 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, M 


with your name neat] 


[State where you saw this advertisement. } 14 eb 
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Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


- The question of proper 
heating and 
; houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a san- 
itary as well as an econ- 
omical sense, that no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating apparatus aswill 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Furnaces are 
subjected to in the con- 
tinual of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is 
impossible to construct 
furnaces of cast iron and 
ee cure impermeability 


(Pat. Mch. 28, 1871.] ‘The many points of su- 

riority in the form of construction, as invented 

Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 

Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does away with the serious objections 
which have exis against hot-air furnaces, and 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend 
it to the attention of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 

The Pamphlet, containing matter of interest 
te users of Hot-Air Furnaces, will be furnished 
upon application. 

ELEVEN SIZES, BRICK AND PORTABLE. 

Manufactured by Le UET BROTHERS, 
HAVERAL Office and Sales- 
room, 14 ‘ord Street, Boston. 38h 


Proprietor 


he “Combination” and “ Fol 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 


ittees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. The 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


The attention ef School Commi 
** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


the test of experience and given entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against t 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


refer them to many places that have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. . 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. GC. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


stood 
can 


has 
asI 


Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 


4 = 
For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 


wi ted.” Sam: t by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN § E ROGERS, Gloucester, Mam 


iii 


Subscription, One Dollar. With bal preted p= rene OF EDUCATION, $3.40 for both journals. 
order. 


Cash requir. 
ite A. 8. BARNES @ 
I1t and 113 William St. NEW YORK, or 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 
the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- 
ored chronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History ; a series of progressive maps, 
showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first- 
class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured in our history. 

Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signa/ success in adapting the work to the need 
of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 
half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. ‘ 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


34m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wollaston Heating and Ventilating Company, 
59 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dr. PIERCE’S Improved Wrought-lron FURNACE. 


Mi Mil 

i 


Hh! 
HW 

= 


RPIFD 

2 i 

rove TRON { 


FURNACE 


This is the ONLY Furnace that is made ENTIRELY of Wrought Iron. It is the ONLY 
Furnace without Dangerous Joints. It is made of FOUR NUMBERS heavier Plate Iron 
than any other Furnace, It watches its own Draft. It is sold at a very Moderate Price, 


WINTHROP White’s Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in ement, freedom from dust 


as well asin private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- : 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a smal] amount 


of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


years warrants us in presenting 
Mm this to the public. 
. It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 


Patented Fune 15, 875- and handle, which can be opera- 


and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
tal be one. up. Has the most cafacious 


38 98 North Street, BOSTON. | Dit i vith adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND ngs, furnished on a tion. pap 
UNTIL 0. W. WHITE oN 
C JANUARY 1876. 31 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


4LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by ex: in an tity. DUCATION 
do well with yess y quantity. Boarps or E 
It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a porter blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


AGENTS 


A REPUTABLE AGREEABLE AND 
LUCRATIVE IN-DOOR BUSINESS, 


OF PERMANENT AND INCREASING 
INTEREST, ALREADY IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION IN THE LEADING CITIES, 
WHERE IT IS INDORSED BY MANY 
OF THE MOST PROMINENT RESI- 
DENTS. MAY BE ESTABLISHED WITH 
SMALL CAPITAL IN ANY CITY OR 
TOWN. MAY BE CONDUCTED B 
ANY ONE. 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND 
AGENTS’ CIRCULAR. 


HEALTH-LIFT CO. 
46 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK.~ 


112 William 8t. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
Catalogues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENC 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
N. Y Co. 


- Bilicate 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church, 


Self-Inking Presses. 
rofl DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


4 Champion Self-Inker, $14 
Presses from 83.00 Gils. Office 


sold. 
To. for splendid book of 
Type 


Presses, 
Cuts, &c. with beautifully illus- 
trated instructions for beginners. Alert 
Self-Inker. with iron stand, ° 
200 Washington St., Boston 


8 Bells of Co 
pm. 4 with the best 


ings, for Churches, Schools, 
, Court 


lilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincinnath. 


For Siute or 


Adopted antl extensivcly USE 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New 

many © ‘owna, 
Leading Book Stores and 

Stationers keepthem (Staple.) 


“191 Fulton St., cor. Chareh. 
free, Sam) leto Ty 


Remains Black. ey 
— 
| 
q 
q 
| 
| 
LSS | 
| ¥ Send for Circular. 
and will last a life-time. n 
— 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 
| Tower Clocks, Chimes, ete. Fully 
Warranted. 4 
THE CELEBRATED | 
ATE 
Has 2 new combined ANTI- Pencil 
D| 
| 
| 
| 
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USE THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


Graded and Commen Scheels, 
Nermal Scheels and Academies. 


Eaton’s ARITHMETICS present a complete course in three 
books. The Common anp GRamMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
have recently been revised, and are printed from new elec- 
trotype plates, and now contain the new Sterling exchange, 
a fuller and more complete presentation of Government and 
Municipal Bonds, premium on gold, etc., and presented in 
such a manner as not to interfere with formér editions. THs 
ELeMENTs oF ARITHMBTIC presents a short course of writ- 
ten arithmetic combined with oral (mental) ke: can be 
used as the second book of the series, if desi to succeed 
the Primary. 

In Eaton’s Arrrumetics the principles, 

of analysis, and rules are given in clear, simple, 
concise language, the examples and business methods prac- 
tical and such as are used in the counting-room, and the ar- 
rangement of subjects logical and satisfactory. 

Eaton’s ARITHMETICS are not loaded down with for 

izations, and technical definitions and rules, as 
is the case with most similar wor! 


ond of with a full dis- 
cussion of all subjects appropriate to an elemen 


Brapsury’s GEOMETRY pe theorems, and 
contains practical questions exercises original demon- 
stration at the close of different books, of great value. 

Brapsury’s TRIGONOMETRY AND SuRVEYING contain 

the ical and ical methods, and full tables 
of Logarithms. 


Among the number of places where Ea 
Baapeont’s Serres whelly or in 


part, we may mention the cities and towns: 
Boston Taunton Adams 
w Newton Milford 
Lowell Chelsea Newport 
Lynn Somerville Pawtucket 
Cambri Brockton eet 
New Bedford Fitchburg Stamford 
Manchester Holyoke New Haven 
Concord Beverl Norwich 
Nashua Rutla Middletown 
Dover Brandon Willimantic 
Pertsmouth Windsor Biddeford 
c Portiand Brunswick 
Keene Lewiston Bangor, Saco 


The above are only a few of the hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout New England and elsewhere using Eaton 
Brapsury’s Matuematics, wholly or in part. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Correspondence, with 


school-officers and teachers contemplating a change in text- 
books, solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, 
4 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


i! 


= 
= 
= 
— 
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New-York 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The lar sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
. Fees fora full course of Lectures, $100;—Fees for 


the entire term 


horn Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
ates of other Medical pe ;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other Medical es, or 
DOWLING MD. For further 
particulars address J. W. DOWLIN -D., Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


Turkish Baths, 


17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked bratrtoilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 


brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
" are given under the personal supervision of his 


27% M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Misfit Carpets! 
Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 


place, 
112 Fulton 8t., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Good 


Lectures. 


JAMES T. FIELDS, 
148 Charles Street, Boston, 


May be applied to personally or by letter, for Lectures on 
the following subjects: THEMES CON NECTED WITH 


Modern English Literature. 


(These twelve Lectures on Authors and Books, consisting 
largely of Personal Recollections, will be delivered as a course 
of ‘weve, six, or four, as may be selected,—or as separate 


LECTURE L—Inrropucrory. 
Charles Lamb and His Friends. 


The importance of a more earnest regard for and study of 
English Literature. Lamb's 
his life. His devotion to his insane sister. His companion- 
ship with the authors of his time. Their record of him. An- 

es of his eccentricities. Estimate of his varieus writings. 

LECTURE II. 

Sydney Smith and His Work in Life. 

Smith’s early days and struggles. His career of usefulness 
as a Curate in Salisbury Plain. Editorship of the Edinburgh 
Review. His manly character as a reformer. His principal 
writings and their effect on his time. His transcendant wit 
and humor. Anecdotes and illustrations of his uliar 
genius. His example of what may be done by a rful, 
persistent leader in all good works. 

LECTURE III. 
Christopher North, with Personal Recollections. 

Biographical sketch of Professor Wilson ( “‘ Christopher 
North” ), editor of Blackwood’s M ine. His life among 
the hills in the Lake Country. His fame as an athlete. His 
scholarship. His friends, uincey, Wordsworth, Lam 
Southey, and other famous men. His career as a bold an 
pungent editor. His oratorical skill. His following as a 
t r of youth. A visit to him in 1847, when he described 
at length his old friend, Sir Walter Scott. 

LECTURE IV. 
Alfred Tennyson, the Man and the Poet. 

Tennyson's claim as a poet on the world’s regard. His 
early days of preparation and determination. is onward 
march to the temple of fame. Wordsworth’s choice of him 
as a successor.to the Laureate. His great learning. His 
habits of composition. His manner o i 
aloud. His daily life. Various visits to him d 

LECTURE V. 

Fiction and its Eminent Authors. 
Importance of novels. Their rise in public estimation. Bad 
ones denounced. History of some early attempts in fiction. 
The great authors of our time: Scott, Cooper, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Hawt “George Eliot.” Personal descrip- 
tion of their habits a ———- Anecdotes of James, 
Bulwer, Marryatt, Lever, other. The harm bad French 
novels have accompli The need of a better school of 
Fictfon. Faith in future of American novel-writers. 
LECTURE VI. 


Literary and Artistic Society in London Twenty- 
Five Years A 

London as a great centre of art and literature. Famous 
writers living there a quarter of a century ago. Rogers's 
celebrated described. The persons one met there 
evey week in the Dinners at the h authors 
and artists. Meeting with Dies Coe Macdonald, Ade- 
laide Proctor, Mrs. Brownin: t. Browning, Jenny a 
Adelaide Kemble, Thos. Carlyle, Mrs. Basil Montague, a 
Thackeray. Famous actors. The opera. Influence of Lon- 


don on the 
LECTURE VII. 


William Wordsworth, with Recollections of 
the “ Lake Country” of England. 
Wordsworth’s exalted place in English literature. Ear 
ee ments on his poetry. His courage and belief in himself. 
niheoua of Nature on the Poet’s mind. His home among 
the hills Hs every-day life at Rydal. A visit to his cot- 
tage in: 1847. His conversation and manner described. The 
watchful care of his sister, Dorothy Sketches of other mem- 
bers of his family. The Poet’s later years, and his manner 

of reciting his own poems. His assured fame. 
LECTURE VIII. 
De Quincey, the English Opium Eater. 

The great Masters of English Prose. De Quincey, the 
impassioned dreamer and F His intimacy with the 
authors of his time. His habits of opium-eating and its 
effect on his plans of writing and study. His prominent 
works. His generosity to brother authors in want. His 
solitary ramables in Westmoreland and Cumberland. His 
wonderful style. The story of his early and later years. 
Incidents in his literary career. His eccentricities. A visit 
to him described. The moral of his life. 


LECTURE IX. 
Keats and Shelley, with the Story of their Lives. 
Their career as boys, and the early impressions they pro- 
duced among their contemporaries. Readings from their 
poems. Their friendships with leading writers. Descrip- 
tion of both poets from those who known them inti- 
mately. Anecdotes and reminiscences from schoolmates and 
teachers. Their love for each other. Their struggles and 
disappointments. Their early death in a foreign land. 
LECTURE X. 
Longfellow, the Poet and Scholar; with Per- 
sonal Sketches. 
aa of cultivating our own authors. Longfellow’s 
peculiar g H 


_ His atmosphere of song. His perfection 
as an artist. His early application as a student. An ac- 
count of the circumstances which y ¥~ many of his best 
known poems. His influence in the world. Quotations 
from his works. His merits asa translator and prose writer. 
His popularity in both hemispheres. Recitation of an un- 
In manuscript. 

LECTURE XI. 

Campbell and Hood. 


The popular reading of P: . Campbell's early fame. 
Immediate popularity of the Pleasures of Hope.” Influ- 
ence of Campbell’s patriotic pieces. Specimens of his most 
char, - ic poems. His li from his student-days to 
Thomas Hood's pines in English Literature. His misson 
of cheerfulness. hat he has done to help mankind. His 
principal writings. His friends and companions. i 
nents. The interesting events of his life. 
William Guten his 
Biographi is li sorrows compen- 
sations. His love of Liberty, and he efforts for Universal 
B Permanent effect of his writi His wit 
and good sense. Popularity of “ John Gilpin,” and other 


published poem, still 


His oppo- 


pieces. His excellence asa Letter Writer. (Quotable pas- 
sages from his Poems in universal currency. His recogni- 
tion everywhere. 


place in Letters. The story of P 


Influence on | 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an eminent Cuicaco Diving, a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of and participant in his great 
revival meetings in EnGtanp. Endorsed and approved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fow er of the North- 
Western University :—“ May God grant this book a million 


t@ 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, INIA and 


Women, want- 
CENTENNIAL 


Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 


_ 


The Most Complete System 


Ever Devised for Home Practice 


The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per- 
sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping 80 
frequently noticed in young 
persons, and imparts a uniform 

degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinal column. 
To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 
it may be used with the most gratifying results. It is grad- 
uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest chiid; 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and con valescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 
character. It is highly recommended by —s physicians 
and - those who have made the subject of physical exercise 
“ study. 


PRICE LIST. 
No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 
6 to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 
Children to 14, $1.30. No. 5, For Ladiesand Children 14 years 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 
1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 
tted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor. 
Two ot this size properly arranged make a Complete Gymna 
sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
P. 0, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 

(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 

Yale Theolceical School, These were reported by El 
were 

linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr 

Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 

to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 

tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 


(4) Laws of English Ortho 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, lege. 
(5) — Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 
aylor. 

The of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 
Reform Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. 

(8) Agyensty America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


jenna. 

(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 

10) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 

leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 

Problems, b e W. Eliot, A.B. 

13) The Tree of owledge, by Charles Kingsley. 

14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 

15) Educational reyes 1 by W. T. Harris, Su- 

intendent St. Louis Public Schools. 

(16) e Educational Struggle in England, De- 

housie Gazette 


(17) Prevention of Coal Oil osio: A 
7 Explosions, by Augus- 


tus F. ic, 

(18) Influence of Geological C on the 
Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wan Themsos. F.R.S. 

(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 

fro The Antenne of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 

21) The Circle Squared, by Alonzo Jackman, 


ien, A.M. 
23) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
33 Force and Matter, 
The above articles appeared in The College Courant. 
The publishers having a limited number of sets containing 
them, would forward the same post paid on receipt of 75 
cents. Address Franx Cuatrinip, New Haven, Conn. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
column for number of errors. On the ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
conecsion, and can be written upor and erased thousands 

times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
‘ail price, 10 cents 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


readers, and many converts to Christ.”” Send for circulars 
to AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
"7 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Hiclectic Exdncational Series, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books —Just Issued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 


First Lessons in the English Language; by Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary mar, and 
Practical of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 


first intreduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 es, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 


per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration ; by 
A. LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin Universi » author of Prin- 
ae of Logic, Complete Algebra, a Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 es and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hepr- 
BURN, Professer in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages, Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; fer introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

(1st, Retail ; 2d, Introduction ; 3d, Exchange price.] 
Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, 46 .34 .23 
Harvey's Graded-School Third Reader, .45 .30 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey’s Graded-Scheol Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 
Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 

duction” price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas, 

Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton's Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestaloazi, 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logvc. 

Eclectic Classical Series, 

Duffet’s French Method, 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


&e. 


Descriptive Crrcutars anv Price List ON AP- 
PLICATION, 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 29 


| 
a rogress. New and complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. — — ———— 
: It is a whole Library.— Boston Globe. Not a luxury. 
but a necessity.—/nter-Ocean. All classes buy it, and 
: agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
4 | _ Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000. Address 
| J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goopyear's PocKET GYMNASIUM, 
| 
BRADBUR Ea N ALGEBRA contains a large m De ¢ 
ace abies | 
by ea G. CLARK, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 
ollege. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 
| supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies i 
. for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 i 
(3) Five Articles on Education in by Prof. 
W. E. Grifis of the Imperial College of Tokei, These 
: treat of Japanese Students, Native Old 
Education, Physical Training, Female ucation, 
4 —— Study of Languages in Japan, and Mora! Training. 
| in 
| 
graded course includes the lectures of 
: of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matr ation | Norwich University. 
i | (22) College Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
i 


